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club im hand. 


By ANDY COURT 
Post 


Jerusalem Reporter 

A few Arab drivers tried to ma- 
neuver their cars over the hy 
hump of earth that police placed 
across Naomi St. in the Arab section 
of Jerusalem’s Abu Tor neighbour- 
hood yesterday. 
If they got over the hump, the 
drivers could then slalom their way 
past the stones, mattress 
toppled trashbins and heaps of rot- 
ting garbage that the yout of Abu 
Tor had dumped on the road. 

“The police did this,” said Walid, 
an Abu Tor resident, pointing to the 
earthen roadblock. “And the kids 
did this,” he said, pointing to the 


a stone-strewn street. 


© That seemed to sum up the situa- 
tion in Jerusalem yesterday. Police 
had placed the Shuafat Refugee 
Camp (also known as the Anata 
Refugee Camp) under curfew all 
day and had placed roadblocks of 
their own in some places. But in 
Abu Tor, Silwan, Anata and other 
Arab villages at the periphery of the 
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Ms A policeman Sopris ἔτ tes pe εἰ wide μὲς ects Soukcs oh aba Masao dank decice 
¥ East Talpiot neighbourhood yesterday, as another policeman watches the scene with a stone and a 


city, Arab youths masked by kef- 
fiyehs had coated a kind of curfew 
of their own that prevented many 
car drivers from leaving their 
neighbourhood. 

Ali schools, including those fund- 
ed by the government, were closed. 
East Jerusalem shops, which had 


‘To leave deep scars’ 


The situation in Jerusalem has 
“changed im a fundamental. way,” 
Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Kollek suid 
yesterday. “It's impossible to arrive 
at conclusions within a day or two,”’ 
Kollek added. “‘Co-existence is not 
dead, bot I’m sure that there will be 
ὁποῦ κατ ἘΠΊΥΜΕΟ ΥΝΝ ΝΕ ὀνοττς 
He expressed confidence that Je- 
rusalem’s adult Arab population 
would at some point stand up to the 
youths who are daily destroying their 
quality of life by blocking and litter- 
ing roads and even breaking water 
lines that serve the Arab 


(Jacqueline Arzt/Media) 


In Jerusalem’s turbulent Arab areas, 
if police don’t stop you, youths will 


been opening for a few hours each 
afternoon last week, were shuttered 
all day. Arab bus and taxi compa- 
nies did not run, reportedly because 
their owners had received threats 
that their vehicles would be torched 
if they operated. Many people did 
not go to work. 

The one activity that did abound 
yesterday was rioting. An unprece- 
dently large group of about 200 
young Arab men from Jebel Mu- 
kaber marched to Rehov Meir Naq- 
qar in East Talpiot in the morning 
and hurled stones at the road and 
houses of the Jewish 
neighbourhood. 

“This wasn’t like times in the past 
when our homes were stoned,” one 
resident said yesterday. ‘This time 
it wasn't children, and this time 
there were a lot of them. They car- 
ried big PLO flags and wore red 
keffiyehs. They have more confi- 
dence now. They're not afraid.” 

A large contingent of police and 

(Continued on Page Four) 


outh died 


t Reporter 
. A 15-year-old Deir al-Balah boy, 


Rami al-Akliouk, died yesterday 
from what .doctors in East Jerusa- 
lem’s al-Mokassed Hospital de- 
setibed as massive head injuries, af- 
ter his family claimed he was hit on 
the head by IDF soldiers or Jewish 
settlers. 

The IDF spokesman denied the 
boy had died from any cause related 
to the disturbances, pointing out 
that the initial reports from Gaza's 
al-Abli hospital, where the boy first 
was admitted, did not indicate that 
he had been beaten.. 

But doctors at al-Ahbli hospital 
told The Post that there had been a 
slight swelling on the boy's head 
when he was admitted Saturday, un- 
conscious, suffering from convul- 
sions and extreme hypertension. 
Dr. Rustum Nammari, chief of or- 
thopedics at al-Mokassed hospital, 
where the boy later was transferred 
for x-rays, told reporters that the x- 
Tays showed the boy died of massive 
head injuries incurred from a blow. 

The family of Rami Al-Aklouk, 
claimed the boy was hit on the head 
by soldiers or settlers when he went 
to buy vegetables and was caught up 
in a disturbance outside of his Deir 
al-Balah home. 

The report, if true, would repre- 
sent the first death resulting from a 
beating since the IDF’s policy of 

“force and blows” was declared by 
Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin. 

Two men in different parts’ 
of the Strip were reported in- 
jured by IDF gunfire in disturbances 
that flared up again in the Gaza 
Strip yesterday after a week of rela- 
tive quiet. 

A near total baer strike 
paralyzed the strip, an resi- 
dents stayed away from jobs in Isra- 
el after pamphlets circulated warn- 
ing drivers to stay off the street. 

(Continued on Page Seven) _ 


Fear of settlers prompts riot near Hebron 
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SECOND EDITION 


3 killed, over 10 wounded 
in fierce W. Bank clashes 


BEIT OMAR - Troops shot 
dead three Palestinians yester- 
day-and wounded several others 
while dispersing mobs of youths 
who rioted after being told that 
Jewish settlers were coming to 
this village north of Hebron. 

At least ten other Palestinians 
were wounded in clashes with 
troops in other West Bank loca- 
tions. Palestinian sources said 
that more than 20 had been hurt 
by gunfire. An Israeli was in- 
jured when he was struck by ἃ 
rock in the village of Ein Ya- 
brud, near Ramallah. 

Dozens of Arab cars and trucks 
were vandalized in Hebron on Sat- 
urday night, apparently by Jewish 
settlers. Windscreens were smashed 
and tyres slashed, Military sources 
said that the IDF viewed the inci- 
dent with the utmost gravity, and 
that an intensive police investigation 
ised under way. Two leading Kach 

in Hebron were sum- 
feed yesterday for questioning by 
the police. 


Oc Central Command Amram 
Mitzna reportedly said last night ina 
meeting with settler leaders that he 
is very concerned lest the settlers on 
the West Bank carry out retaliatory 
Or provocative acts against Arabs in 
the areas. 

A 10-year-old Palestinian bo: 
lyad Dessouki, pounded ia tehoed 
ἫΝ week at the village of Burka 
near Nablus, died of his wounds yes- 
terday at Tel Hashomer Hospital. 
Forty eight Palestinians have been 
killed in the two months of distur- 
bances in the territories. 

About 180,000 West Bank Pales- 
tinians were confined to their homes 
fast night, as curfews were in force 
in 11 villages and towns, including 
Nablus, the largest West Bank city, 


"and the towns of Tulkarm and Kal- 


kilya. Three villages were closed off, 
and their inhabitants confined to vil- 
lage limits. Commercial strikes par- 
alyzed other communities. 
Following 15 by Tulkarm- 
Mayor Hilmi Hanoun about ashort- 
age of bread and milk in his town, 
which has been under curfew since 
Wednesday, the military govern- 
ment allowed bakeries to open Sat- 
urday night and lifted the curfew for 


No political decisions 
By ASHER WALLFISH 
Prime Minister Shamir said at yes- 


strations, or becanse of the visit to 


described by other ministers as 


en off.’(See story, page 2.) 


several hours to allow residents to 
stock up on food. A-contribution of 
3,000 pitas from the Israeli Arab 
town of Tira arrived in Tulkarm, io 
to an appeal by Hanoun. 
Beit Omar residents who wit- 
nessed yesterday's clash gave the 
pie βέροιτοι of the events: 
gathered in the streets 
Saturday night, after troops warned 
villagers that settlers might arrive in 


the village. Meanwhile, there was 
news of a fatal clash at the neigh- 
bouring al-Arub refugee camp, re- 
portedly involving settlers. 

(An IDF spokeswoman said the 
settlers had arrived at al-Arub to 
provide refreshments to troops near 
the camp entrance.) 

All Saturday night, youths at Beit 
Omar erected massive rock barri- | 
cades on évery road leading into the 
village, and bummed tyres. Some resi- 
dents armed themselves with axes 
and knives to meet the expected at- 
tack by settlers. A mosque loud- 
speaker called on residents to be 
prepared, and to "Go out to defend 
your village.” 

Quiet was maintained during the 
night after the youths told soldiers at 
the scene that they had no intention 
of confronting the army. In the 
morning, troops removed a Pales- 
tinian flag on a pole and began dis- 
persing the youths, who hurled 
rocks and bottles and chanted ‘‘A/- 
lahu Akbar.” The troops shot rub- 
ber bullets, tear gas and live ammu- 
nition directly at the crowd, and the 
fatalities were caused. according to 
the villagers, by a soldier who ap- 
peared to be firing a sniper rifle 
through gunsights. They said two of 
the men killed had wounds in the 
chest and abdomen. 

Kheijar Alami, who witnessed 
some of the shooting, said she saw 
soldiers firing from a porch. After 
the incident, .22 caliber cartridges, 
of the type used with the IDF sniper 
rifle, could be seen on the porch. 
The main road through the village 
was littered with M-16 cartridges, 
boulders, and smashed bottles. 

. The dead villagers were identified 
as Khaled Shweiheh,18, Imad Sa- 
barna, 25, and Taysir Awad, 18. 
Two were buried at the village yes- 
terday, and the third body was taken 
to the Abu Kabir forensic institute 
for an autopsy. 

” {Continued on Back Page) 


‘D-day’ 
natal 
strike 
tomorrow 


warnings.““They are 
bugbear,"he ‘said. ‘Their decision 
τος (Contimed on Page 2, Col. 1) 


A united Jerusalem is 
no longer united city 


Tomorrow will mark the begin- 
ning of the third month of the Pales- 
tinian uprising in the territories. The 
jocal committees in the refugee 


already called for an intensification 
of riots and strikes over the next few 
days. ἊΝ : 
The latest Palestinan achievement 
is the redivision of United Jerusa- 
lem. For many years, the feeling in 
East Jerusalem was one of quiet be- 
fore a storm. Now the storm has 
broken, and there are barricaded 


ANALYSIS 


‘Yehuda Litani ἡ 


streets in Arab neighbourhoods 
throughout the city, broken win- 
dows in Jewish East Talpiot, refugee 
camps under curfew, riots and dem- 
onstrations, a prolonged commer- 
cial strike, and closed schools. 
Both Jews and Arabs living here 
know that for the 1857 few weeks the 
(Continaed on Back Page) 


U.S. confident Soviets 
won’t scuttle peace bid 


American officials have expressed 
confidence that they will be able to 
harness the Soviet Union to their 
new peace, initiative. informed 
sources in Jerusalem said last night. 

The officials say that Assistant 
Secretary of State Richard Murphy - 
who is currently touring the ares 
and is expected to arrive here to- 
morrow - is trying to identify “‘com- 


mon denominators” which will sub- 
sequently be consolidated into a 
detailed peace plan. 

The principles of the plan - which 
include an interim settlement, an 
international opening for peace 
talks and talks on the final settle- 
ment - are expected to be presented 
to the Soviets during Secretary of 
State George Shultz’s visit to Mos- 
cow later his month. 

If progress is achieved in Mur- 

(Continned on Page Seven) 
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Suge beer dearer today | Book claims Israel asked 
India to join attacks on 
Pakistan nuclear plants 
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Libya and Saudi Arabia could be- 
come the first two Arab nations to 
Possess nuclear bombs, and Paki- 
stan is their most likely source of 
supply, says ἃ new book on the nu- 
Clear arms race in the Middle East. 

The book, written by Indian jour- 


nalist Shyam Bhatia, also claims that : 


Israel made three separate over 
tures to India to jointly attack Paki- 
stan’s nuclear plants. 

“So far, the Indians have refused, 
but policy could change in the future 
and Pakistan's nuclear bomb may 
yet tum out to be another fuse for 
lighting up the Middle East,” writes 
Bhati 


lions of dollars of backing 
Libya, Saudi and the Guif states. 
“For the first time ever, Arab 


from the“ 


governments can lay claim to an as- 
sured bomb-making capability,” 

says Bhatia, the Middle East corre- 
spondent for the London Observer. 


Al Bhatia does not suggest 
that Pakistan is about to transfer 
nuclear weapons to its Arab neigh- 
bours, be does argue that countries 
which “have ploughed money into 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme.. 
could reasonably expect some form 
of retura on their investment.” 

Among the new details to emerge 
from the study is an unflattering 
. portrait of Pakistan’s leading nucle- 

ar scientist, the ill-tempered Dr. 
Abdel Qader Khan. Khan, who 
fives in a palatial home in Islamabad 
with his Dutch wife, is said to be 
disaffected because he hasn’t re- 
ceived enough credit as the father of 
the Islamic bomb. 
The book, Nuclear Weapons Pro- 
iferation: Nuclear Rivals in the Mid- 
East, is a compilation of previ- 
(Continzed on Page Three) 


Waldheim to hear “unpleasant things’ 


Be Ce OT ee 


agencies 

Kurt Waldheim was perfectly aware of the massacre 
of thousands of Yugoslav iver] and of the deporta- 
Messerschmidt, the 
German expert on the International Committee of His- 
torans investigating the past of the Austrian president is 
convinced, the weekly Journal du Dimanche reported 
yesterday. the eve of the presentation of the commis- 


tion of Jews from Greece, Manfred 


sion’s report in Vienna. 


But the paper says the 300-page report implies no 
direct Waldheim responsibility for the massacres and 
the deportations. “In last resort,” wrote the historians, 
“everything came from Hitler, that is from the German 


authority.” 


Committee chairman Hans Rudolf Kurz told Austrian 
Radio yesterday that the panel, commissioned by the 


Vranitzky. 


Austrian government to examine Waldheim's past, 
would present “serious conclusions.” Kurz told news- 
men that he would have to tell Waldheim “unpleasant 
things” in the report. 

“We simply took a hard line,” he said. “There are 
things which we have established in it (the report) which 
nobody would want to hear about.” 


He noted that the commission had been able to draw , 
up its report despite the absence of an apparently in- 
criminating document published by West German mz3- 
azine Der Spiegel last week. Kurz will give Waldheim an 
outline of the commission's findings this afternoon be- 
fore handing over the entire report to Chancellor Franz 
. The commission's conclusions are to be 
made public later this week. 

{Continned on Page Three} 
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Forecast: Scattered showers in morning be- 
come patly cloudy. 


Yesterday's Yesterday's Today's 
Humidity Min-Max Max 


Jerusalem 10 8.13 2 
Golan 63 611 10 
Nahariya 53 —I7 16 
Safad - - 
Haifa Port 78 12-15 1:4 
Tiberias 65 12-17 16 
Nazareth 73 -οἸῷ 13 
Afula 6 &14 B 
st 8-13 2 
Tel Aviv 7 12-18 wb 
ΒΌΛΙ 74 11-17 Vv 
Jericho . 61 9-19 19 
Gaza 18 12-18 17 
Beersheba 71: 11-16 15 
Eilat 42 6-22 2 
Police commander dies 


of heart attack at 46 - 


NAZARETH (Itim)-The com- 
mander of the Northern Valleys Po- 
lice District, Nitzav Mishne Yosef 
Cohen, died in Afula Hospital yes- 
terday of a heart attack. He was 46 
years old and leaves a wife and four 
children. 


By HAIM SHAPIRO. ᾿ 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Rabbi Aharon Lichtenstein, head 
of Alon Shvut’s Har Etzion Yeshiva 
and a leading Tora scholar, last 
night broke a long self-imposed si- 
lence on the political situation to 
warn that the use of force only pro- 

vokes a greater opposing force. 

He was addressing a capacity au- 


] dience at the Jerusalem Khan, dur- 


ing a rally organized by Oz Vesha- 
lom and Netivot Shalom, the two 


I! religious Zionist movements dedi- 


cated to peace. Young people wear- 


.| ing knitted kippot. the type who are 
f usually seen at Gush Emunim ral- 


lies, came to hear Lichtenstein, who 
heads the country’s largest hesder 
yeshiva. tell them that “we might 


Shamir tells cabinet that riots are not political protest” 


By ASHER WALLFISB 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Prime Minister Shamir told his 
cabinet colleagues yesterday that 
the government would not be 
pushed into taking any political de- 
cisions because of the situation in 
the territories. 

Shamir linked his reference to the 
demonstrations to his visit last week 
to the Gaza Strip. “The Arab rioters 
are not staging protests,” he said. 
“They have one aim, to inflict 
injury.” 

The premier added that the Arabs 
were fighting a war by other means. 
“The IDF men I saw assured me 
that they were getting the situation 
under control, and said they would 
not want the government to take 
decisions under pressure,’ he said. 
“The facts on the ground, as the 
soldiers know them, are not the 
same as shown on the television.” 

Defence Minister Rabin promised 
that the army would not tire in its 
efforts to impose calm; tension 
would slacken off when the rioters 
ran out of steam, he said. 

An official cabinet source took 
pains to deny a report, broadcast 
several times over Israel Radio, that 
the session was the first in eight 


have to give an accounting to the 
Almighty for the crimes ... the stub- 
bornness...the unjustified 
obstinacy. 

“We have a responsibility for the 
physical wellbeing of the Jewish 
people, both now and in the fu- 
ture,”” he said, hinting that he 
agreed with such figures as Rabbi 
Eliezer Schach, the former head of 
the Agudat Yisrael Council of Sages 
and present spiritual mentor of 
Sbas, who has ruled that one may 
give up parts of the Land of Israel in 
order to achieve peace. 

Lichtenstein, who has found him- 
self counselling soldiers on the mo- 
rality of their actions, said he shared 
their pain. Though he was aware of 
what was happening in Judea and 


weeks during which the prospect of 
a lull bad not been mentioned. 

In his survey, Rabin said that, 
wherever possible, the measures 
taken by the military to cope with 
the violence should be directed to 
spare those Arabs who wanted only 
to go about their normal: business. 
He said that security policy would 
seek to reduce the number of fric- 
tion points. © 

He added that soldiers in the ar- 
eas understood very well the prob- 
lems of their mission and could iden- 
tify with it, despite the human 
confrontations and the intense 
provocation. 

Rabin said he felt a greater effort 
should be made to grasp the pro- 
found political implications of the 
confrontation between the security 
forces and the Arabs of the areas. 

Chief of General Staff Dan Shom- 
Ton said that initial plans to call up 
reserve units to keep order in the 
areas would not provide enough 
men, and additional call-up notices 
would have to be issued. 

He said that a good deal of the 
incitement révotved around the is- 
sue of Jewish settlers. 

The ministers were told about 
yesterday's clash at Beit Umar, 


Lobbying of EC to soften criticism 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Israeli diplomats in Europe are 

engaged in an intensive effort to 
persuade members of the Common 
Market to tone down an expected 
condemnation of Israel's policies in 
the territories at today’s meeting in 
Bonn of EC foreign ministers. The 
Israelis also hope to keep the minis- 
ters from reviving the Venice Decla- 
ration. The declaration, adopted in 
June, 1980 and rejected by succes- 
sive Israeli governments, calls for 
talks with the PLO and for a settle- 
ment allowing the Palestinian peo- 
ple to “fully exercise its right of self- 
determination.” 

Jordan’s King Hussein, who ar- 
rived in West Germany yesterday, is 
to meet today with the 12 foreign 
ministers for two hours. It will be 
the first time a head of state has 

_ addressed ἃ meeting of the commu- 
nity’s foreign ministers. 

The Foreign Ministry last week 
instructed Israeli ambassadors in 
Europe to meet with senior officials 
in EC ign ‘ministries and to 
stress that a one-sided condemna- 


tion of Israel could seriously harm 
the fledgling American peace efforts 
and encourage rejectionists. 

Italian and French diplomatic 
sources reported over the weekend 
that during their visits to-Europe last 
week, both Hussein and. tian 
President Hosni Mubarak asked the 
Europeans to pressure Israel on the 
territories and the international 
peace conference. 

The original draft of today's ex- 
pected resolution has been toned 
down somewhat as a result of Israeli 
lobbying last week and, apparently, 
of West German and Dutch efforts. 
Much of the negotiations have 
centred on whether the EC would 
“condemn,” “deplore” or “regret” 
Israel's actions in the territories. 

The German role in the drafting 
of the resolution remains unclear. 
The original, harsh draft submitted 
to the Europeans by the Germans, 
who currently head the EC, was ap- 
parently a revised version of a 
Greek proposal. German newspa- 
pers reported yesterday that this 
draft has been shelved. While the 
Germans have stated that they will 


endeavour to soften the tone of the 
declaration, other Europeans have 
claimed that they are trying to 
toughen it. 
Today's policy statement may be 
adopted at an EC heads-of-govern- 
ment summit which is scheduled for 
Friday 
Informed sources in Jerusalem 
said last night that the Europeans - 
ory ¢ British - are “‘irritat- 
δ that the U.S. appears to have 
embarked on a new Middle East 
initiative without informing its Eu- 
Topean allies of the details of its new 
proposals. The British have also ex- 
pressed “disappointment” with the 
U.S. veto last week in the Security 
Council debate on Israel's policies in 
the territories. 


Some European officials believe 
that the U.S. is trying to nudge the 
EC out of the Middle East peace- 
making process. Officials in Jerusa- 
lem believe that this may lead to a 
strong policy statement today which 
will be “PLO-oriented” and will 
hamper the current U.S. efforts. 
which are ‘Jordan-oriented.” 


{Continued from Page One} 
yesterday has caused the suffering 
which we see today.” 

Prof. Dan Michaeli, the former 
director-general of the Health Min- 
istry who -is in charge of the para- 
lyzed municipal-government hospi- 
tals in Tel Aviv, Past night 
announced that unless serious pro- 
gress is made in solving the wage 
dispute of the 10,000 maintenance 

’ workers and clerks, hospital direc- 
tors will refuse to admit patients. 
The strike-bound hospitals will only 
administer first-aid and send pa- 
tients to Kupat Holim Clalit and to 
private and public hospitals that are 
functioning normally. 

Given the dangerous sanitary 
conditions and the lack of basic 
drugs and medical equipment fol- 
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lowing the eight-day-old strike, he 
said, hospital administrators could 
no jonger take medical responsibil- 
ity for their patients. They would be 
better off elsewhere, even at home, 
he stressed. There was still heating 
in all hospitals, but the lack of clean 
laundry and the heaps of uncollect- 
ed garbage posed a serious danger 
of infection. Occupancy at the gen- 
eral hospitals has fallen to 40 per 
cent. 

The Health Ministry spokesman, 
reacting to Michaeli’s announce- 
ment, said that only the health min- 
ister is empowered to decide wheth- 
er to bar admittance to hospitals, 
and that it had not yet reached this 


point. = 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar accused the government 
of standing aside while the country’s 
public health system collapses. Kes- 
sar called on the government not to. 
shirk its responsibility, and said: 
“The government has to provide the 
necessary measures to ensure the 
proper care of the ill.” Η 

These statements did nothing to 
appease the striking maintenance 
workers and clerks demonstrating 
outside the labour federation head- 
quarters in Tel Aviv. The strikers 
were protesting against what they 
termed the Histadrut’s lack of sup- 
port for their action. The mainte- 
nance workers and clerks want the 
same wages as their Kupat Holim 
Clalit counterparts. 


ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE FOR THEOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
Tantur Public Lecture in English 
Thursday, February 11,1938 
By Prof. Emil Fackenheim 
Professor at the University of Toronto and Hebrew University. 
“The Religious Dimension of Hegel's Thought” 
in the Auditorium of the Institute at Tantur, commencing at 4 p.m. 
Tea will be served after the lecture. 
Ample space for parking. Buses 22 and 30 stop outside the main gate, 


The institute is on the road from jerusalem 
at the junction with the dual carriageway to Gilo. 
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. They are thus continuing their 


The Histadrat’s central commit- 
tee ignored the strikers’ charges and 
called on them to retum to work. 
Histadrut trade union department 
head Haim Haberfeld told the com- 
mittee there was sufficient basis for 
negotiations between the strikers 
and the Treasury. 

The health minister opposed such 
a move not only for ideological rea- 
sons, but also for practical reasons. 
since she believed that the workers 
would not observe them and that the 
legal exercise would only serve the 
interests of the “extremists” in the 
strikers’ works committee. 

Arbeli-Almoslino demanded that 
the cabinet decide in the near future 
on a‘ uniform w: policy for all 
parts of the hospita) system, so that 
the present chaos — aggravated by 
the existence of 22 professional 
works committees vying for the 
highest increases ~ can be brought to 
an end. ᾿ ᾿ 

Government representatives will 
Start negotiating this week with the 
state hospital doctors, who have 
been closing outpatient clinics and 
operating rooms on a rotating basis 
for the last month. A joint team of 
Treasury and Health Ministry repre- 
sentatives will draw up proposals to 
reduce the list of patients waiting for 
elective surgery. ‘ : 

But the moment physicians 
are unhappy about this, sayiag that 
they have not been invited to join 
the team making decisions that will 
affect them. 


sanctions, preventing non-emergen- 
cy operations from being performed 
today, as yesterday, at Ichilov Hos- 
pital in Tel Aviv, Rothschild in Hai- 
fa and Shadre Zedek in Jerusalem. 
They sent telegrams to ail state hos- 
pital directors, urging that they sead 
patients to hospitals not affected by 
the current strikes and sanctions. 

Sanctions by the anesthetists con- 
tinue today, and as a result there 
will be no elective surgery at Rokah 
Hospital in Tel Aviv, Kaplan in Re- 
hovot, Afula Hospital and Assaf 
Harofe in Tzrifin. 


Influéiitial yeshiva head breaks silence: 
_ warns that force provokes force 


Samaria, he said, the situation was 
far worse in 

There were two questions facing 
Jews in Israel today. he said: “What 
is happening to our souls? And what 
is our future as a Jewish state? 

“There is a deep link between the 
two questions. I don't remember 
when the situation was so bad, and 
when we had so few options.” 

Clean-shaven and wearing a suit. 
he read his prepared text in a flat, 
undramatic voice, and the crowd lis- 
tened in total silence. 

“Force is being used without wis- 
dom,” he alleged, expressing doubt 
that such force brought about any 
benefits even in the short tenn. 

“Every day,” he said, “I drive 
past Dehaishe [refugee camp] on my 


where three villagers were shot 
dead, The incident in Hebron, in 
which the tyres of 60 Arab vehicles 
were reportedly slashed by a group 
of Jewish extremists from Kiryat 
Arba, caused angry reactions 
among some ministers, notably En- 
ergy Minister Moshe Shahal. Ab- 
sorption Minister Ya’acov Tsur, and 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon, 
who suggested the cabinet commu- 
nique include a condemnation of the 
reprisal. Foreign Minister Peres 
said:“Jews ought not to emulate the 
excesses of the Palestinian Arabs, 
whose behaviour we condemn so 
strongly.” The suggestion was not 
put to the vote. 

Another suggestion that did not 
get off the ground would have 
banned television and still camera- 
men from all volatile localities in the 
territories, on the grounds that a 
clear correlation had been observed 
from the start between the intensity 
of disturbances and.the proximity of 
the visual media. 

When Tsur proposed that the cab- 
inet discuss Israel's stand towards 
the mission of L!.S. envoy Richard 
Murphy, Shamir said: "The govern- 
ment does not take decisions be- 
cause of visits. Murphy has come to 


Tiff with 
the pontiff? 
Post Diplomatic Correspondent 

The Prime Minister's Office last 
night appeared to be baffled by re- 
ports of the Vatican's disgruntie- 
ment at the fact that Prime Minister 
Shamir has not asked to see the 
pontiff during his forthcoming visit 
to Italy. 

Sources in the prime minister's 
office said that Shamir met with the 
pope several years ago when he was 
foreign minister. “If the pope asks 
to see the prime minister, he will be 
only too happy to oblige,” said one 
source. “Why should we be the ones 
to ask?” 

Diplomatic reports from Rome — 
as well as remarks attributed to the 
Vatican spokesman and sources in 
the Vatican -- have ascribed displea- 
sure to the Holy See as a result of 
Shamir’s apparent fack of interest in 
meeting with the pope. 

The Vatican apparently believes 
that it is up to Shamir — and not to 
the pope -- to initiate a request for 


“such a meeting. 


PLO BOAT 


(Continued from Page One) ᾿ 
will prove to be another PLO bub- 
ble that will burst on Wednesday. 

Both MK Charlie Biton (Hadash) 
and MK Mohammed Miari (PLP), 
as well as Haim Hanegbi, parlia- 
mentary secretary of the PLP, have 


announced that they will travel to | 


Greece today to join the ship. 

An anonymous threat to attack 
the vessel was received last night by 
The Jerusalem Post from a man who 
said he represented families whose 
relatives had been victims of PLO 
attacks. 

AFP reports that Yossi Harel,the 
Hagana commander of the pre-State 
refugee ship, Exodus, warned that 
“a battle against refugees is lost in 
advance, Refugees, be they Jewish, 
Vietnamese or Palestinian, cannot 
be vanquished. The Palestinians 
have perfectly understood the les- 
sons of our own (Israeli) history.” 
Harel said in Athens, where he stud- 
ies philosphy. 


way to Har Etzion. I see the fence 
[between the camp and the high- 
way]. Does it bring greater security 
- or less?” 

The answer is clear, he continued. 
“The use of force brings greater 
force in opposition. We are surely 
increasing in the long term the obst- 
gacy of those who are against us. 

It was time for a political sertle- 
ment, he said, adding that such a 
settlement was a Jewish moral re- 


sponsibility. 
“We have to deal not just with the 
present situation, but with its roots. 
“If we can reach a compromise, it 
is forbidden for us not to do so. 
“We must educate others and 
educate ourselves towards ἃ solu- 
tion, even if it’s painful.” 


Israel scores of times in the past- 
What's special about the present 
visit?” d 

To this, Peres commented: “You 
are apparently speaking on behalf of 
only part of the government.” 

Shamir replied:* speak for 
myself.” 

Minister-without-Portfolio Yosef 
Shapira, who generally represents 
the views of the Judea and Samaria 
settlers at cabinet sessions, took um- 
brage at a comment by Tsur that the 
settlers were too strident and too 
provocative in their reactions to se- 
curity incidents. 

Tsur said that. for well over a 
decade, the kibbutzniks and mo- 
shavniks in the North had gritted 
their teeth in the face of terrorist 
attacks and had not moaned eternal- 
ly about being left to their own 
devices. 

Shapira: “What comparison can 
there be between attacks from Ar- 
abs across the border and attacks 
from Arabs who are ostensibly un- 
der our rule?” 

Tsur: “The Gush Emunim settlers 
talk as though they were born with 
silver spoons in their mouths.” 

Shapira: “When the people in 
Galilee were harassed by terrorists, 


High Court recommends appeal 
rulings by IDF tribunals in areas 


The High Court of Justice yester- 
day discharged an application for an 
order nisi against 


establish a court of appeals to re- 
view rulings of the military tribunals 
in the occupied territories. 

The application was filed in 1985 
by Jammal and Ismail Jabbour of 
the West Bank who had been sen- 
tenced by a military tribunal and 
found no way of appealing against 
the ruling. 

The president of the court, Meir 
Shamgar, with the two other jus- 
tices, Dov Levin and Eliezer Gold- 
berg concurring, recommended, 
however, that the ministry set up 
such a venue for appealing military 


T.A. chief court clerk faces 


By JONATHAN KARP 

For The Jerusalem Post 
TEL AVIV — Yebiel Ben-Ami, the 
chief clerk of the magistrates courts 
in Tel Aviv and the entire central 

ict, was ἧ here yester- 
day before the Tel Aviv District 


aloug with a request to remand Ben- 


the crowd of court clerks, family 
members and journalists who waited 


To our. dear friend 
᾿ Eli Hurwitz 
Our sincerest condolences on 
the passing of your father 


ZVI HURWITZ > 


Victor and Andrea Carter 


Our very dear 
Dr. Engineer 


SHIMON DAVIDSON >: 
has left us forever 


His sister, 


Ema Goldschmidt, and family, Haifa 


snister of * 
defence seeking to compel him to" 


Rabbi Aharon 


the nation stood behind them to a 
man, without political calculations. 
Today, when the settlers in Judea 
and Samaria are being harassed, 


only part’ of the nation is behind 
them. Moreover, the part that re- 
fuses to support them is reviling and 
condemning them for being there.” 

Peres: “‘Is that why the settlers are 
so busy condemning the prime min- 
ister and the rest of the cabinet?” 

Labour and Sociaj Affairs Minis- 
ter Moshe Katsav: “Do you, too, 
have to choose this precise time to 
incite against the settlers?” ᾿ 

Shapira: “I seem to remember it 
was vou who coined the term ‘Judea 
and Samaria Evil Council’ in a play 
on the name of the settlers’ repre- 
sentative body.” 


Peres: “I blurted that one out in- 


advertently at the time. But 
happened, I was not wrong.” 
Shapira: “Have you heard any 
cases of our own people in Judea 
and Samaria insisting that they take 
. the law into their own hands?" 
Shapira: “You are not even will- 
ing to give moral support to the 
security establishment in its 
measures.” 
. Tsur: “That's not true.” 


as it 


tribunal decisions, although neither 
Israeli nor international law re- 
quired it. ᾿ iain πα 

Justice Shamgar, who wrote the 
decision, found that the right of ap- 
peal was not one of the basic civil 
Tights of the democratic system simi- 
lar to freedom of speech, for exam- 
ple. Nor did international law re- 
quire the establishment of appéal 
courts in areas under military gov- 
ermment. He concluded that the 
High Court, could, thus, not order 
the ministry to establish such an ap- 
peal court in the absence of a specif- 
ic law requiring it. 

In recommending—rather than or- 
dering—the establishment of such a 
court of appeals, Justice Shamgar 


investigation into corruption in the 
legal system. 


bordinates, 
indictment ificall 


‘ ly men- 
tions Avraham Pali, the Tel Aviv 


eer 
Lichtenstein, head of the Har Etzion Yeshiva tr. 
Alon Shvut, speaking in Jerusalem last night. 


‘the most important consideration in ἢ 


Our beloved mother, sister, grandmother and 
great-grandmother 


LOTTE JONAS >: 
(nee Levy) 
has passed away. 


The funeral will take place on Monday, Feb: τ 
. at 12:30 p.m. in Kfar Samir,” © 988.9 


The family of Rolf and Eva: J τ ΟἿ. 
The family of ani Tusta lonas, Kiryat Bialik ; 


THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 
Paystibute = 8 = si 
to the memory of 7% 


Dr. SIEGFRIED HABER >°:.. 
on the seventeenth i o 
his valle of 


. 


(Brian Headlery-~ 


disrupted the army's training. 


programmes. 3 
Replying to defence reporters’ 
Beit Hatsanhan here, he 


standing army's training pro 
gramme. But there have beex some 
“* slight interruptions” in reservists* 


training before the riots 
Moreover, most units sent to 


of 


said that it would enhance the uni- 
‘formity of sentences, and strengthen 
the perception.of the justice meted 
out by the system of military 
tribunals, ee 
In his ruling, Justice Shamgar re- 
jected the argument of the minister 
of defence that the establishment of 
an appeals venue would make the 
process of military justice more 
cumbersome-and would thus ham- 
per the fight against terrorism. 
“Mere speed should not be seen as 3 
this regard,” he wrote. “Judicial 
procedures serve the overarching 
goal of doing justice and ensuring 
that’ justice is seen to have been 
done.” (Itim) - 


Frankel is to testify in the trial as 2 
state’s witness. eS 


dise before it was- put up for sale. 
Frankel would buy the item in the, 
auction and then pay bribes to Bea’? 


to use a Tel Aviv apartment for “t-" 
timate relations.” In return, he‘ak. . 
legedly gave the apartment’s owner 
confiscated televisions 


ions from a court” 


Pe ee in 


PLO orders 
freedom of 
kidnapped 
Unrwa men 


Dole, Gephardt at top of the pack 
iN pre-vote newspaper poll in Iowa 


DES MOINES, Iowa (Reuter) -- - Republi 
Robert Dole and Demise Beka Conn 


ἷ Colorado Senator Gary Hart, pushing him down 
héaded into today’s presidential voting here at 


οὶ feuding over even tho: he resented what 
to sixth place among the seven Democrats. Hart, ds SS of = ἘΝ 


called attacks on his integrity. 


he top of the pack. Ν the one-time frontnioner who quit the race amid “If someone were to go after your integrity, SIDON (AP) — Palestine Liberation ~ 
Watched poll. Β' rding to a closely asex Scandal last May and returned in December, you would resent it — particularly it's not we ΦΡΟΝ ΔΩ chief Yasser Arafat 
+ the Des Moines Register newspaper reported was fourth in the previous register poll. said Dole during an ap in Norwalk, near ordered his gunmen yesterday to 
t the survey showed Senate Republican leader ‘The latest poll showed 15 per cent of Demo- Des Moines. “We've seen a lot of that in the last secure the release of two kidnapped 


crats were undecided. :Other polls released im 
recent weeks have also found Dole and Gephardt 
leading. The Register poll showed bush, the na- 
tonal frontrunner, with 23 per cent compared to 
37 per cent for Dole. 

Former television evangelist Pat Robertson 
was third with 13 per cent, followed by Congress- 
man Jack Kemp of New York with 11 per cent. 
Among the Democrats Gephardt had 25 per cent, 

- Simon 19 and Dukakis 15, with former Arizona 
Governor Bruce Babbit and Black rights leader 
Jesse Jackson tied at nine per cent each. Hart had 
seven per cent. The Democratic race has heated 


Dole ahead of Vice President George B: 
. ‘Sints and Gephardt, a Missouri fosomeac hy 
nha of Iilincis Senator Paul Simon by six 


few days. As far as {18 concerned it’s over.” 

* Both the Bush and Dole campaigns have ac- 
cused each other of dirty tactics and demanded 
apologies from each other in their bartle for the 
Republican nomimation. 

Dole, a senator from neighbouring Kansas, has 
admitted writing a letter urging the award of a 
government contract to oue former aide, but said 
he would have done it for any other constituent. 

The contract controversy has been cited by 
Bush staffers as evidence of Dole “cronyism.” 
Dole said: ‘There are no clouds that are going to 
be raised about Bob Dole.” He added: “There 


Scandinavian employees of the UN 
Relief and Works Agency. 
. The ΡΟ Sidon commander, 
Anwar Madi, who announced the 
order in a statement issued in this 
southern Lebanese port city, indi- 
cated that his gunmen might use 
force to release the two captives. 
“We shall try to gain their free- 
dom with peaceful means. But if this 
proves ineffective, we shall resort to 
other means,” Madi told reporters. 
“We expect they will be free in 48 


*Dole’s Margin was about the same as in the 
previous survey three weeks ago, but Gephardt’s 
lead increased from a poil taken two weeks ago. 
The previous Democratic pall showed Gephardt, 
Simon and Governor Michae} Dukakis of Massa- 
chusetts in a virtual tie for the lead. 

Tonight's caucuses are the first big voter test of 
the 1988 presidential campaign and a poor show- 


ing here can be devastating to a candidate's long- February 1. 


ιν 


ες εν το ἡ aw 


up in recent days with Simon's national campaign 
manager accusing Gephardt of violating Federal 
campaign spending laws. 

As the Jowa campaign entered its final stage 
Dole said he was tred of fighting with Bush. 


term prospects. Democrats and Republicans will 
gather at small meetings round the state to select 
delegates to the parties’ national conventions this 


summer, where the presidential nominees will be 


are clouds over other candidates, too.” 

Asked if he meant Bush and the Iran-Contra 
scandal, he replied: “Sure do. If you can’t see the 
difference between writing a letter... and the 


selected. Dole, locked in a venomous verbal shootout with J7an-Contra thing, I've been asleep awhile. he | By MICBEL ZLOTOWSEI 
The new poll carried bad news for former Bush campaign aides in recent days, declared the added. . Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
- - - - PARIS -- “Shoah,” the 9%4-hour- 
. e : , . 1 : ᾿ long film on the Holocaust directed 
Brzezinski backs R dtoContras = [Zstencsts 
; acks Reagan on aid to Rar ΤΣ -- 
Ξ ; ἘΣ framework of the French Film Week 
. Petar a Post Repectee . facy - sectiane bi keg a Republican Administration. vel in advanced techeology. in the Soviet capital. 
τ &o0temiew Brzezinski, former plan for Nicaragua adopted by five The former national security af- is now possible to deliver a nucle- " 
President Carter's national security Central American ἀϑαρεηεε. fairs adviser was speaking on fuse mas conventional payload with a According to Lanzmann, the 
‘affairs adviser, has come out firmly Brzezinski also supports Presi- day night to a capacity audience at cruise missile with such precision - 
in support of President Reagan’s dent Reagan on the limited version the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, _ over a distance of thousands of miles (Continned from Page one) 
Tight to keep up military aid to the οὗ the Strategic Defence Initiative. shortly before his departure follow- that will make “acceptable. limited. ἢ _ According to the French weekly, 
Contra rebels in Nicaragua. Al- His public statement in support of ing a three-day visit here. collateral society damage minimal,” } the committee maintains that Wald- 
though a declared Democrat, he is the controversial Contras aid issue. © As member of a top-level adviso- ἄς he put it. At the same time, the | heim “was the intelligence officer 


io full agreement with the Republi- 
brid rca ied ation’s contention 

at only a strong posture in support 
of the Contras can bring the Sandi- 
nistas regime to keep its promise to 
thake real progress towards Aemoc- 


over which Reagan was narrowly 
defeated in Congress last Wednes- 
day, gave rise to speculations by 
some of Brzezinski’s American 
friends that he might be ready to 
accept a senior appointment even in clear warfare because of latest de- 


Iraq lauds attack on Gaddafi spy reports put 
Iran’s key oil terminal | British Jews ‘on alert’ 
as ‘new gloriousdeed’ | leer tere 

[MANAMA, Babrain (AP) — Iraqi |. ~ Jewish leaders here were last night said to be "on the alert” 


following reports that the extreme left-wing Workers Revolutionary Party 
warplanes yesterday carried out (WRP) has been spying on prominent British Jews for Libya’s Muammer 


who was most informed of the or- 
ders given to the German troops in 
the Balkans, since he was in charge 
of writing the log-book of the E 
army group’s staff." . 

Waldheim’s coded identification 
in the Wehrmacht was “IC/AO,03,” 
that is, “first counter-espionage offi~ 
cer of the IC service, a position usu- 
ally held by officers of higher rank 
(than lieutenant),” allegedly wrote 
the committee. 

The report, wrote the weekly, 
shows that Waldheim has lied about 
his past, by omitting some crucial 
periods of his military career. 

“It will be impossible for the pres- 
ident to be indifferent to the re- 
port,” one commission member 


ΤΥ commission to President Reagan 
on defence strategy, Brzezinski 

with the audience some of 
the most recent conclusions which, 
in his view, limit the dangers of nu- " 


superpowers can no longer control 
nuclear proliferation by smaller 
countries, he held. 


¢ genie is out of the bottle,” 
he said. 


said the “devastating raid” was in- 
tended to “prevent the enemy from 


their first raid in more than three using the island to export its oil and ls cae -detalle οἵ the: τεροτῖ 

ye *, months against Iran’s main oil ter- from utilizing its revenues for According to yesterday's “Sunday Times”, Gaddafi paid the WRP over! yesterday to Deputy Chancellor 
* final in the Persian Gulf, Baghdad aggression.” half a million pounds for information on Jeading Jewish figures over an} Alois Mock, whose Conservative 

and Gulf-based shipping so’ Shipping salvage executives said | eight-year People’s Party has strongly backed 


iod from 1976-1984. 
boats in the area reported air tham i 
raid sirens at 10:30 a.m. (0730 
GMT). They said at least one tanker 
was damaged while being loaded. 


‘ Baghdad said the raid commemo- 


reported. τς αὶ 

Iranian gunboats, meanwhile, at- 
tacked a U.S.-owned tanker flying 
the Liberian flag near the Strait of 
Hormuz, but may have broken off 


peal ol 
areas 


(Continued from Page one) 
ously published works, intelligence 
documents and personal interviews. 
Ἴ It lists Israel as the dominant nucle- 


ceful that they should 
's lists end up dead. 


Holocaust film to be shown in Moscow 


the assault prematurely when a for- rated "s February 8 revolution, : : ὃ 
eign warship answered the tanker’s when oetiioe Abdul-Karim Qassem ar force τὸ τι region and the ary 
be egg e το ce: eee Ceara Dye eae Oe ἄτα the US. the Soviet, Union, 
ἐν The U.S. Navy's ninth‘convoy.of in 1963. ἡ ; ee | Gina Bats and Frenoese se 
the year was apparently ap } Kharg Island is an offshore com- To acer ‘a member of the nu. 

" ing home waters in Kuwait. It 1ἡ-ὀ plex accounting for 90 per cent of clear club, 8 country needs to have 
cluded only one reflagged Kuwaiti ian oil exports. Although it was ων 


tanker, the 294,739-ton Townsend, 
escorted by’ the frigate McClusky 
when it entered the Gulf two days 


hit more often in previous years, 
some Gulf shipping experts say 
tongh air defences, possibly includ- 
ing U.S.-made Hawk missiles se- 


what is called “the complete fuel 
cycle.” This involves the processing 
of radioactive material into weap- 
ons-grade material — the stuff that 
‘bombs are made out of. 


years. ς 

The WRP spying methods, according to yesterday’s report, were far from 
sophisticated, and consisted primarily of the culling of names from the Jerish 
Chronicle and the Jewish Year Book into lists of "powerful Zionists.” Among 
those named were politicians Leon Brittan, Sir Keith Joseph and Lord 
Young, financiers and prominent media figures. 


iracy? 


ago. . 
;  Traq’s official news agency, moni- 
tored here, called the mid-morning 
raid on Kharg Island a “new glori- 
. ous deed” in ἴγϑα 5 campaign to de- 
stroy Iran's oil-based economy. It 


cretly supplied in the Iran-Contra 
arms deal of 1986, may have recent- 
ly discouraged the Lraqis. Iran 
claimed to have shot down four 
Iraqi jets during one Kharg raid. 


Israel is thought to have achieved 
independent nuclear capability by 
1977, writes Bhatia. Pakistan has 


only recently made the break- 
through and is believed to possess at 
least one bomb, but it has the capac- 
ity to produce many more. Libya, 
the author asserts, is the most com- 
mitted to being next. 

Ever since he came to power, 
“Gadaffi's strategy had been a two- 
pronged effort to buy a nuclear 
bomb ‘off the shelf," while simulta- 
neously building a nuclear fuel cycle 
that would yield the nuclear materi- 
als for a bomb,” Bhatia says. a 

Libyan emissaries have made di- 
rect approaches to buy a bomb from 
China, France and India. In one 
meeting with India’s Prime Minister 
Moraji Desai in 1978, Libyan Prime 


LONDON (AP) — When the body ofa - Last week, police found Smith’s 


they found Smith's body down the 
cliff. 

The cause of death and the content 
of the note have not been disclosed. 


Mornings at 
the Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza 
begin with a good breakfast — 
and The Jerusalem Post 


The Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza Hotel 
distributes complimentary copies of 
The Jerusalem Post to guests 


9:00-13:00 Strengtheni: 

5. Aloni, S. Spero, Means and 
H. Zemer, Role of the Media. ( 
C. Licbman, 


15:30-18:30 


“You are invited toa Panel Discussion in English ; 
HUMAN RIGHTS IN THE TERRITORIES — 
TUESDAY evening, FEBRUARY 9, at 8:00 p.m. 


Moderator: -DR. MORDECHAI KREMNITZER, 
Assoc, for Civil Rights in Israel - ; aa 
Panelists: : ἐν 
HANNA SINIORA, Editor, AL-FAJR 
IBRAHIM DIAIBUS, Educator and Journalist 
ὲ ᾿ DANNY RUBINSTEIN, Journalist 
AMIR HESHIN, Advisor to the Mayor on East Jerusalem 
MOSHE DRORI, Attorney 


__ Adtnission free 


9:00- 13:00 Religion in Contemporary 

Y. Harkabi, Approaching a Moment of Truth. (Discussant: A. 

Z. Werblowsky, On Interaction Elements in Jewish Tradition. (Di 
M. Fishbane, Pluralistic Elements in Jewish Tradition. (Discussant: 


A. Harman, 


French decision to inciude “Shoah” 
in the selection of movies to be shown 
“raised no >? on the Soviet 


WALDHEIM 


Waldheim. Later, Mock held talks 
with Vranitzky. 

The decision to submit the final 
Teport to the Austrian government- 
today follows days of uncertainty 
over whether the committee would 
extend its investigations in the hopes 
of obtaining additional material. 

But Kurz told the Associated 
Press that the report would be com- 
pleted and presented even without 
resolving the mystery surrounding 
the telegram: published last week by 
Der Spiegel. © : 

The original of the document, 2 
1942 telegram which implicated 
Waldheim in war crimes in Yugosla- 
via, has not been found by the inves- 
tigators. Kurz, who said after Der 
Spiegel published the telegram that 
it was a “key’’ piece of evidence, 
told Austrian Radio that the tele- 
gram would be mentioned in the 
final report. 

Yugoslav Television had an- 
nounced Friday that tbe telegram 


. NUCLEAR. 


Minister Major Abdul Salam Jal- 
loud peireiay mag ans breast 
pocket is j t, out a 
chequebook and. asked Desai .to 
name his:price... . © - : : 
-“When the Indian leader proved 
unwilling, Jalloud told him that: he 
knew of other countries that would 
respond more positively,” Bhatia 
writes. 

One of those countries was Paki- 
stan, which had been militarily and 
politically humiliated by India in 
1971. Then came India’s explosion 
of a nuclear device in 1974. The twin 
shocks convinced the future presi- 
dent, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, that Paki- 
stan had to produce a bomb. 

During the 1970s, Bhutto can- 
vassed countries in the Middle East, 
and “by 1976, Middle East govern- 
ment loans and grants to Pakistan 
were estimated at $1 billion,” claims 
Bhatia. 

There is no direct proof of bow 
much money went into Pakistan’s 
nuclear programme. But one un- 
named Pakistani engineer quoted in 
the book says he was present at a 
meeting in Paris in 1972 when Lib- 
ya, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait “of- 

im return for... full access to the 
Pakistani programme.” 


The 


hours. 


Sources close to Madi said the two 
captives -- Jan Stening, 44, of Swe- 
den, and William Jorgensen, 58, of 
Norway — were holed with their cap- 
tors ina house encircled by 


Hitweh refugee camp. ects 
‘We have clear orders from Ara- 
fat to storm the hideout if the cap- 
tors fail to free the two captives 
peacefully,” said one source. 
They were the first Scandinavians 
ever to be abducted in Lebanon. 


implicating Waldheim in the depor- 
tation of more than 4,000 Yugoslav 
civilians in 1942 had been authenti- 
cated by an unidentified official at 
the Belgrade Institute of Military 
History. 

Meanwhile, Jean Vanwelkenhuy- 
zen, a Belgian historian probing 
Waldheim's wartime past, also said 
yesterday that he had found new 
documents which will strengthen the 
case against Waldheim. Vanwelken- 
huyzen said he obtained the previ- 
ously unpublisLed documents on 
Saturday when he visited an archive 
in Yugoslavia while making 2.last- 
minute effort to find another docu- 
ment allegedly incriminating Wald- 

‘heim. Vanwelkenhuyzen told 
reporters the new documents did 
not name Waldheim. but put into 
context the document which ap- 
peared in Der Spiegel. 

“These are documents that relate 
to the (Der Spiegel) telegram,” Van- 
welkenhuyzen said, adding that they 

the commission confirm oth- 
er evidence previously assembled. 


Bhatia, born in New Delhi, has 
written a previous book on India’s 
nuclear development. Fear of India, 
he says, was only one ingredient of 
Pakistan’s nuclear weapons 


programme, ᾿ 
“Pakistan's affinity-with the Atab 
world, and the Libyan channelling 
of funds to Bhutto, mean Pakistan’s 
nuclear success has a Middle East 
dimension. 
_ Egypt, where the author is now 
based, has fallen seriously behind in 
the race for nuclear technology. De- 
spite Egypt's setbacks, Bhatia 
claims τὸ reveal for the first time 
“Libya’s continuing links with 
Egyptian scientists of a high 
calibre.” 


Among the other Middle East 
aaa the author advances the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


.© Iraq's nuclear ambitions fie 

temporarily buried in the ruins of 

Osiraq, the nuclear centre de- 

oa by Israeli pilots in June 
1. 


O Iran’s mullahs want the bomb 
but they are spending too much 
money on the Gulf War to be able to 
afford a crash investment in nuclear 
development. 

ΓΙ Syria and most of the North 
African states are not committed to 
a full nuclear strategy, 
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Veterans of Jerusalem’s 25 bus know how to take 
the stone-throwers, without panic, in their ride 


’ By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 


As the Egged bus to Neve Ya’acov ap- 
proached a mosque yesterday a young moth- 
er, travelling with her husband and their baby 


daughter, pulled up the hood of her coat and 
bunched forward. 
Some other rs edged away from 


passenge! 
the windows and the yehicle lurched forward 
with a burst of speed that sent it hurtling past 
shuttered stores and stone-littered streets on 
central Jerusalem. 


the road towards 


There was no panic, no outward sign of 
fear. It was simply the sensible thing to do, 
said the mother, 22-year-old Shoshana Dayan. 
She and other veterans of route 25 have 
learmed that the mosque at Shuafat -- the Arab 
neighbourhood linking suburban Neve Ya’a- 
cov with the capital -- is the danger point on 


their journey. 


More than 50 Egged bus windows have 
been shattered by flying stones in the past 


month and a good number of those incidents 


have involved number 25. 


most 


sides of the road.” 


Dayan’s husband Jonathan displayed a col- 
lection of fresh, pock-marked scars on the side 
of his face. They were made, he said, by flying 
glass splinters when the bus was attacked last 
week. 


“T was c.. my way home when suddenly this 
rock crashed through the window near me,” 
he said . “I was covered with sarge I on 
lucky. Tt > other passengers were burt. One 
pes αν more than 20 stitches in his head.” 

The Dayans usually pull up the hoods of 
their parkas when they pass the mosque. It is 
good protection against glass. is th 

dangerous part of the journey,” said 
Shoshana. “The stonethrowers seem to gather 
there and sometimes they attack from both 


The couple rarely take their baby daughter 
on the bus these days, but when they do she is 


Other 


him. 


. “This is the 


kept in her carriage imthe centre aisle, and in 
the evening -when most of the attacks take 
place — she is protected against flying glass by 
a plastic rain cover. 

passengers, too, had stories to tell of 
stones and shattered glass. Sixty-six-year-old 
Boris Weinman, who travels to Katamon daily 
to see his grandchildren, described how a rock 
flew through the side window of the bus, 
cutting the face of a young girl sitting behind 


Reuben Smadow told how, at night, some 
drivers wait for an army or τ 
appear before setting out on the Shuafat road. 
And another passenger admitted to being 
afraid of the journey, ever since a neighbour, 
an elderly woman, was 1121} 
result of an attack. 


The men who drive on route 25 were full of 
praise for their passengers who, they said, had 
got used to the prospect of attack. Amnon 


Kislasi recalled that 
missile smashed his 


will carry on, I hope for another 12 years.” 


police vehicle to 


as the 


it.” 


Another driver, Yossi Shalom, said that 
several drivers had been injured and that he 
had recently suffered 8 near miss. “I saw some 
kids burning rubbish at the side of the road 
and suddenly a stone 
passengers were a bit shaken up. 
one-who bh 
travelling. I am new to this route and at first, I 
admit, it was frightening. But now I'm used to 


hit my windscreen. The 
especially 
bad her son with her. But I just kept 


Hospital strikers diagnose their case: nothing to lose by fighting on 


in the hospitals have to suffer, but 
it’s not only our fault,” a striking 
hospital worker, Shabbat David, 
said yesterday during a demonstra-, 
tion by strikers outside the Hista- 
drut headquarters here. 

Senior Histadrut officials, howev- 
er, did not hide their exasperation 
with the strikers. Histadrut Secre- 
tary-General Yisrael Kessar called 
on the workers to return to work 
and one senior trade union official 
told The Jerusalem Post: ‘The aim 
of a strike is to apply economic pres- 
sure, not to kill people.” 

But David, a member of the hos- 
pital maintenance-workers’ national 
works committee, maintained: “If 
the government, Histadrut and 
(Health Minister Shoshana) Arbeli- 
Almoslino aren’t troubled by the sit- 


uation, then we have no choice but 
to continue with our action.” 

He stressed that the strike will last 
as Jong as the Treasury refuses to 
accept the government hospital 
workers’ demand for the same pay 
enjoyed by their counterparts in Ku- 
pat Holim Clalit. David warned that 
on salaries of NIS600 - NIS700 a 
month, the hospital workers have 
nothing to lose by a prolonged 

He said the Finance Ministry was 
refusing to take the strikers serious- 
ly. “We want to negotiate,” he said, 
“but the T: ‘won't listen.” 


holds the purse strings, the striking 
maintenance workers and clerks 
yesterday focused their anger on the 
Histadrut. 


The strikers claimed the Hista- 
drut is not supporting their dispute 
because of the Jabour federation’s 


concern for its own Kupat’ Holim 
hospitals. David said he was disap- 
pointed at the stance of Histadrut 
trade union department head Haim 
Haberfeld. According to David, 
Haberfeld had only one aim in mind 
during the talks on Saturday night 
with the strikers’ representatives: to 
prevent yesterday's demonstration 
from taking place. 

But Histadrut officials maintained 
yesterday the strikers’ demand for 
absolute equality with their Kupat 
Holim counterparts is totally unreal- 
istic. Meir Gatt, Haberfeld’s depu- 
ty, explained that the pay slips of 
Kupat Holim workers, aside from 
the basic salary, include overtime 
and car allowances. 

Because of these variables, ar- 
gued Gatt, it is impossible for gov- 
ernment hospital! workers to receive 
exactly the same wage as someone 
in Kupat Holim. He also pointed 


out that Kupat Holim’s framework 
was more flexible than the govern- 
ment hospital system. This flexibili- 
ty has led to the existence of differ- 
ent car allowances and overtime 
arrangements within different Ku- 
pat Holim hospitals to solve particu- 
lar problems, he noted. 

A possible solution to the strikers” 
demand, according to Gatt, is the 
Suggestion Haberfeld made on Sat- 
urday night. He offered the strikers 
an a tt under which the 
same number of overtime hours and 
car-allowance kilometres paid by 
Kupat Holim hospitals would also 
be granted to government hospitals, 
leaving each hospital free to decide 
how to divide these hours among its 


employees. 

Haberfeld's offer does not have 
the Treasury's agreement, but it is 
the basis on which the ‘Histadrat 
would be prepared to negotiate for 


the strikers. The government hospi- 


tal workers, however, rejected Ha~ 


berfeld’s suggestion because it failed 


to provide the exact equality they 
are demanding. 


Gatt said it was wrong to blame 
the hospital workers for ali the cur- 
in government hospi- 
tals: “The whole public health sys- 
tem is sick... and the government 
must begin to take responsibility for 


rent suffering 


The Histadrot is prepared 


to rep- 
resent the strikers, Gatt said, if the 
workers accept the Histadrut’s ad- 
vice. The union leader criticized the 
strikers for hiring professional ad- 
visers outside of the labour federa- 
tion. He concluded: “The workers 
have the right to campaign, but they 
have to fight cleverly — you can’t 
leave peopte to die even if the cause 


is right.” 


on one occasion. when 2 
windscreen. he ordered 
his passengers to lie on the floor in the centre 
of the bus. 
“They W es 
πο c. 

been dulled in what to do.” Kislasi ΒΕ 
the route for the past 12 years and, he admit- 
ted, there had never been so many attacks as 
during the current troubles. But he added: “I 


were marvellous,” he said. “‘There 
ey acted like soldiers who had 
has driven 


Moscow denies quota , 
on Jewish emigration | 


Zionist circles, for instance, in the . 
United States?” he said. | - ᾿ 


MOSCOW (ΑΡ[ - The Soviet offi- 
cial in charge of emigration denied 
Saturday 2 U.S. claim that the Sovi- 
et Union has clamped a quota on the 
number of Jews allowed to leave. 
The official, Rudolf Kuznetsov, 
told the Tass news agency that no 
Jimit is set on the number of exit 
visas approved. 
“Exit applications are considered 
in the Soviet Union only when they 
are submitted by the m in ques- 
tion,” Kuznetsov told Tass. “And if . 
some people do not ask to leave, we. 
are not going to persuade them to 
do so to meet the mythical quota.” 
Tass said the U.S. assistant secre- 


to stay and that during the same 
period, 703 Jewish emigres returned 
to the Soviet Union. 

- + Sasha Shipov, ἃ member of the 
Jerusalem-based Soviet Jewry Infor. 
mation Centre, called the latter fig 
ure “laughable” because only a 
handful of Soviet Jews actually 
retumed. . : 

The Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for Migration says 8,011 Jews 
left the Soviet Union in 1987, the 
highest level since 1981. 

Western human rights and Jewish 
groups contend that the Soviet 
Union generated relatively high em- 
igration figures last year by cleaning 
house of the well-known Jews 
barred for years from leaving. Now, 
with the spotlight on then’ dimmer 
after December's superpower sim- 
mit, the human rights groups say 
Soviet authorities are quietly re- 


tary of state for human rights, ‘Rich- 
ard Shifter, had alleged that the So- 
viet Union set a quota for Jewish 


declining, and they allege this is be- 
cause Soviet authorities are not al- 
lowing 2s_many people to leave, not 
because fewer people are applying 
to do so. 

The Geneva-based Intergovern- 
mental Committee for Migration re- 


ported last week that 658 Jews emi- 
grated from the Soviet Union in 
January, 210 fewer than in Decem- 
‘ber. Most went to countries other 
than Israel, although Soviet exit vi- 
list their destination as Israel. 

Kuznetsov, who heads the Soviet 
Office of Visa and Registration 
(known by its Russian 


The Associa! 
said Soviet authorities recently beg 
gan strictly enforcing a requirement" 
that anyone wishing to emigrate get 
an inivitation from a close relative in 
Israel. ; “ 
“Thousands of invitations sent 

from Israel to the Soviet Union are 
useless because people cannot ap- 
ply.” Shipov said. 


acronym 

OVIR), did not deny that emigra- 
tion had slackened in January. He 
indicated that any reductions were 
caused not by actions of Soviet 
authorities. : 
“The following question is legiti- 
mate: are Soviet people so eager to 


March of Prutot today 


Jewish emigration is among the 
‘topics on the U.S. agenda for Feb. 
21-23 talks in Moscow between Sec- 
Tetary of State George P. Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze. at 


IDF Ground Forces: 
no major revolution 
for the next decade 


find some changes in the army’s con- 
cepts but no major revolution, the 
head of the Ground Forces Com- 
mand, Aluf Uri Saguy, said here 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT will require safer — and more mobile 
Post Defence Reporter * = means of transportation to keep 
RAMAT GAN - Soldiers fighting up with the tanks. 
Israel's wars in the next decade will Changes will be required also in ; ; covered totally by 
field intelligence, which will be ex- : a a and by friends’ organizations 
rioters approaching from a nearby village yesterday. 


ing defence reporte! 
the eve of the GFC's fourth anni- 
versary, Saguy said a team of experts 
resenting various corps had re- 
ai completed a study of the fu- 
ture battlefield which dealt with a 


experts conctuded that the 


upgrade other arms to cooperate 
closely with the tank units. Artillery 
will have to be more accurate and 
quicker; the Engineering Corps will 
have to break through more compli- 
cated fortifications; and the infantry 


| TODAY’S ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


pected to identify enemy headquar- 
ig units while 
the front. By 


ters as well as fighti 
they are still far 


immediately passing the data to the |- 


artillery ‘and other corps; the IDF 
shoiild be able to hit those sites and 
thus reduce costly attrition at the 


The study has already influenced 
the Ground Forces’ development 
and acquisition policy. Saguy said 
the rmment’s decision to cancel 
the Lavi jet fighter project had freed 
“millions of shekels” for weapons 
systems. Forty-eight per cent of the 
GFC's budget has been going to ac- 
quiring weapons and ammunition 
and close to 9 per cent is devoted to 
developing future systems. 

The GFC and the Air Force have 
also improved cooperation. 

The GFC has revised all com- 
manders’ courses up to the level of 
battalion commanders, Saguy con- 


RADIO 


E. Talpiot resident in Jerusalem wa’ 


(Continued from Page One) 


said ‘that police summoned them to 


] Jebel Mukaber and then confiscated 


the ambulance for about an hour, 
using it to transport policemen into 
the village without being noticed. 

Heavy rioting was also reported in 
Issawiya village on the eastern slope 
of Mount Scopus, where youths 
huried stones at cars on the Ma’ale 
Adumim road, smashing ἃ window 
of one car. Youths in the Christian 
and Moslem Quarters of the Old 
City threw stones at policeman, and 
an Egged bus was stoned when pass- 
ing Dung Gate. 

Later in the afternoon, Arab 
youths smashed the windows of a 
State religious school in East Tal- 
piot, police said. 

Youths in Abu Tor and Anata 
vandalized the water systems serv- 
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city may have to shut off the water 
supply to the areas for about a week 
= bring in water in tanks, they 


streetlights " Hi 
roads, according to Amir Cheshin, 
Mayor Teddy Kollek’s adviser on 


the mosques. 

In Anata village, just east of the 
refugee camp under curfew on the 
northeastern border of the city, a 
group of young men took a break 


: τ 


from throwing stones at the police. 
i, They sat on rocks. and stared at secu- 
tity »forces looking--down frotit. ἃ 


- pret fer A .border policeman: [- 
ἜΝ aimed his rifle and fired single shots 


towards Anata. 

It was not:clear who or what he 
was firing at. The youths said that he 
was firing at them, yet they did not 
move from their exposed spot. The 


the hill. 
Just down the road, a family was 
busy moving aside the debris of one 
of many barricades so that the driver 
could maneuver his red Mercedes 
taxi a little farther forward. 

Back in Aba Tor, Moussa 
Shweiki, owner of a banana truck, 
claimed that police hijacked his ve- 
hicle yesterday in order to enter Sil- 
wan unnoticed and catch rioters 
there. So that no one should think 
him a traitor, he added, “I hope that 
Aba Tor and Silwan will be like 
Beirut.” 
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Research Institute of Pomology and 
Fiericulture in Skierniewice, Po- 
land, has done research on the phys-_ 
iological factors influencing the 
withering of cut flowers. Her fellow- 
ship will enable her to conduct stud- 
ies on roses at the Hebrew Universi- 


Golda Meir fellowships awarded 


ty’s Faculty of ‘Agriculture in 
Reho' ; 


vot. 
Among the 40 Golda Meir fellows 
this year are two lecturers in the 
fields of organic chemistry and com- 
parative religion, six postdoctoral 
candidates and 15 master’s degree 


candidates. 

The Golda Meir Fund was created 
to bring to the Hebrew University 
young, outstanding scholars and re- 
searchers. Samuel Rothberg, of Pe- (ἃ 
oria, Tinois, is the fund's interna- 
tional chairman. . 


Repeat offender fined NIS 12,000 for refuse dumping 


TEL AVIV (itim). - The Tel Aviv Municipal Court yesterday fined 
Mordechai Ventura NIS 12,000 for illegally dumping refuse 14 times in 
eight different locations in and around Tel Aviv. The municipality has 
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gall Windows - synagogue open 8:00 a.m.- 
4:00 p.m. Tours, Sun.-Thur., hourty, on the 
half hour. 8:30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. Fri. open 
9:00 a.m.-12:45 p.m. Tours, hourly on the 
half hour: 9:30-11:30 a.m. Entrance fee. 


ΗΔΗ͂- 
Sun., 
446271 


ORT. To visit our technological High 
ocis, call Jerusalem a: Tel ‘Au 
396171, 233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 


NA’AMAT (P.W.). Visit jects. 
Aviv, 210731; Torta a ret τὰ 


HADASSAH VISITORS DEPT. Astor Ho- 
tal, momings. Tel. 63-223141. 


textiles, terracotta figurines, Shik- 
mona finds. Open: Sun.- rs 1, 
Tue. & Sat 68. ταν. & Set, τὸς 


tours of the installations: 
ue., Thur. Details: 02-416333, 


Tickat also gives admission to National 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY Maritime, Prehistory & Japanese 
Museums. " 


English tours dally Sunday through th 
day: 1. Mount Scopus, 11 am. from the WHAT'S ΟΝ IN HAIFA, dict 04-640840.. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW __. 


In Central America, Trying 
To Deal With New Realities 


By JAMES LeMOYNE 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras 

HE House vote against aid to the Contras re- 

flects another sharp swing in Washington's at- 

titude toward Centra] America, leaving the re- 

gion wondering what will come next. No one 
pretends really to know. 

On the surface, the main problem remains Nica- 
ragua’s Sandinista Government. The Reagan Admin- 
istration does not trust the leftist Sandinistas but can- 
not get rid of them, and has faited for almost eight 

- years to Tind a way to live with. them. Nicaragua's 
neighbors are also very wary of the Sandinistas. 

But despite the focus on Nicaragua, the deeper 
Pprobiem is how to deal with pafitical change in the re- 
gion as a whole — change that is inevitable and wil} 
continue to test the limited ability of the United States 
to respond. 

Despite a decade of effort by the Carter and Rea- 
gan Administrations, Washington 51}}} can find little 
consensus about what to do in Central America. There 
is no other region that so sharply'exposes the conflict 
between America's stated commitment to democracy 
and its perceived need for security. The conflict 
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arises when Washington tries to support human 
rights, political reform and democratic civilian gov- 
ernment while also backing rightist armies, contra 
guerrillas and Central Intelligence Agency operations 


. to fight Cuban-backed Marxist rebels, 


The difficulty in coming to terms with Centra] 
America is aggravated by a deserved sense of guilt. 
This is a region where the United States has acted 
inexcusably in the recent past and Americans know it. 
With the Sandinista revolution, Washington was fi- 
nally forced to recognize the inevitability of change. 
But finding a way to encourage independence while 
thwarting perceived enemies is a political riddle few 
world powers have solved, and the United States is not 
likely to prove an exception. 

The Kennedy Administration tried and stumbled 
with the Alliance for Progress. Then, in the late 1970's, 
the Carter Administration emphasized respect for 
human rights and tolerated the Sandinista revolution. 
But President Carter soon condemned the Sandinistas 
for backing leftist rebels in E) Salvador and, wincing 
as Cuban advisers poured into Managua, approved 
newed military aid to ΕἸ Saivador. : 

The Reagan Administration defined the Sandinis- 
tas as enenties from the start and has spared no effort 
in attacking them. Elsewhere in the region, American 

support for elected 
ments has been a relative suc- 
cess. 

But it is no more than a 
fragile start. The hostilility to- 
ward Nicaragua has brought 
few positive results. The con- 
tras seem unsavory to most 
Americans, and the Sandinis- 
tas are not likely to fall from 
power. The Sandinistas now of- 
fer a political opening that 
could be the last chance for 
moderating the course of the 
Nicaraguan revolution. 

- To pursue that opening, 

‘Congress is taking the real risk 
of trusting the Sandinistas 
~ once again. In hopes of disman- 
tling the contras, Congress — 
or at least the House of Repre- 
sentatives — seems ready to 
bet on the six-month-old Cen- 
tral American peace 


Contra leaders vowed last 
week to keep on fighting, 
despite the cutoff of American 
aid. Though supplied from 
Honduras and Costa Rica, the 
contras have between 8,000 
‘and 14,090 men in Nicaragua, 
most of them hidden in the 
mountains that bisect the 
country, north to south. In 
Honduras, officials were 


expressing new doubts about 
their own involvement with the 
contras. E! Salvador worries 
about Sandinista aid to its 
leftist rebels. As people in 
Managua celebrated the vote, 
President Daniel Ortega 
Saavedra said that 
Washington was still seeking 
“a formula to continue the war 
against Nicaragua.” 


plan 
sponsored by President Oscar 
Atias Sanchez of Costa Rica 
that calls for democracy and 
an end to guerrilla war in the © 


region. . 

But what probably lies 
ahead is not full implementa- 
tion of the Arias plan. Instead 
there will a period of political 
reappraisa) i. the region be- 
fore battle “ines are drawn 
again. The social problems 
fueling guerrilla movements in 
Guatemala and El Salvador 
will not go away. Cuba is un- 


likely to stop supporting the guerrillas there,.and in 
Nicaragua the Sandinistas are-unlikely to allow their 
one-party rule to be seriously challenged. The anti- 
democratic armies of the region will remain strong. 

If the peace plan does not work, Democrats in 
Congress who voted against.aid to the contras and Mr. 
Arias may fee] forced to support a harder policy to- 
ward Nicaragua. % 

At some point in the trying time ahead Americans 
are likely to ask if Central America is really worth the 
effort. Why not just let these tormented little coun- 
tries sort themselves out and then try to deal with the 
winners? It is a question that goes to the heart of the 
way the United States sees itself and how inextricably 
that self-perception is tied up with the projection of 
American power and an ideology of capitalist democ- 
racy. ᾿ 
To decide whether Centra! America really mat- 
ters to the United States, the United States has to de- 
cide what it really values and feels it must defend. 
Washingtcn does not want to remain a stick-wielding 
imperialist. In fact, it could probably tolerate a hostile 
and even pro-Soviet Central America. It would be 
very uncomfortable, and it would force a rethinking of 
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American security plans. But it could be done, just as 
.” the Soviet ‘Union, lives 42th hostile neighbors. _ 


I in Presi- " 
dent would permit'such a shift. But if it really wants to 
blunt the impetus toward Marxist-led revolutionary 
change in the region, the United States is going to 
have to dedicate itself to a long-term program of sup- 
port for effective civilian government, economic 
development, real respect for humari rights and 
reducing the power of rightist armies in the region. 

A very uncertain period lies ahead. In peace talks 
this week the contras may seek to return to Managua 
to test Sandinista promises of political freedom. If in 
the year ahead the Sandinistas do not comply with the 
peace treaty, then there will be serious problems. 

Rightist military officials and politicians in the 
region will gain strength. Should the internal opposi- 
tion be squeiched inside Nicaragua and the Sandinis- 
tas found still to be aiding Salvadoran guerrillas, 
there is a real possibility of skirmishes between Nica- 
Tagua and its neighbors, and with the United States. 

Most Central Americans are hoping the peace 
plan succeeds. They know that if it fails war in the re- 
gion is likely to spread. 


“It is doubtful, however, that any America! 
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Another Test fora 


White House Friendship 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 


WASHINGTON 

NCE again, Edwin Meese 3d 

is under fire. And once 

again, Washington is won- 

dering how long the Attor- 

ney General, the nation's highest law 

enforcement officer, can keep on 

surmounting accusations of impro- 
priety and misjudgment. Ὁ 

But Mr. Meese has survived every 

scrape so far, and the reason is very 

simple: For more than 20 years, he 

has served a single constituent, Ron- 

ald Reagan; and by all accounts, the 

President is unswervingly loyal to 


the fast man [eft in his official entou- - 


rage who worked for him when he 
was Governor of ere ὦ 
“To many Republicans, even 

many conservatives, he has become 
an embarrassment who could hurt 
the party’s chances of retaining the 
White House in November. Vice 


President Bush has sensed the politi-- 


1 danger of the taint of scandal, 
and has attempted to distance him- 
self from the Administration on this 
point if no other. And Democratic 
candidates are already “test-mar- 
keting" the ethics issue, a prominent 
Republican strategist noted. — 

Would Mr. poe arp ae 

dvisers who wan iz to fire his 
old friend? “I don’t think the Presi- 


ally of both men. “He believes Ed 
Meese an 


δ. : 
Reagan-Meese relationship 
onee S pottern that seems . {0 
recur in almost every Administra- 
tion. As John F. Kennedy once re- 
marked, the White House is a poor 


Agence France-Presse 


Edwin Meese 3d 


— 


place to make new friends, and 
Presidents need to surround them- 
selves with old and trusted cronies. 
“You get comfortable with people, 
explained Tom Griscom, the White 
House communications director. 
“When it comes down to the crunch, 
you look to the people who were 
there from the beginning.” 


-But it is also part of the pattern 


at these old friends can embarrass 
hele President, Sherman _Adams, 
President Eisenhower's chief aide, 
had to resign after accepting gifts 
from ἃ Boston businessman; Bert 
Lance, a confidant of President Car- 
ter, left when his banking practices 

e under investigation. 

The latest problem for Mr. Meese 


lach, had a financial interest in the 
plan. James C. McKay, ἃ special 
prosecutor, told White House offi- 
cials that Mr. Meese might have 
known about a proposal to bribe Is- 


raeli officials to guarantee the se- . 


curity of the project. If Mr. Meese 
did know but did not do anything 
about the propesed payoffs, it might 
be a violation of the Foreign Corrupt 
Practices Act. Last Monday, Mr. 
Meese held an unusual news confer- 
ence to assert that his conduct in the 
matter had been “entirely lawful, 
proper and responsible.” 

Two previous special prosecutors 
who investigated conflict-of-interest 
ailegations against Mr. Meese found 
that no charges were justified. Still, 
questions about his ethical judgment 
linger. Many lawmakers agree with 

tative Barney Frank, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, that the 
absence of a criminal record is ἃ 
“pretty low standard for service as 
Attorney General" Mr. 
chairman of the subcommittee on 
administrative law, adds: “‘There’s 
a general unhappiness with him —in 
both parties.” ὃ 

But that unhappiness has appat- 
ently not penetrated the Oval Office, 
Mr. Reagan has dismissed every al- 
legation against Mr. Meese as politi- 
cally inspired distortions of tact: 
from his accepting thousands of dol- 
Jars in loans from people who later 
got Federal jobs, to his help for Wed- 
tech Corporation, which has been ac- 
cused of bribing officials to get Gov- 
ernment military contracts, to the 
latest furor. 

After making a ‘law-and-order 
reputation Pi student pro- 
testers in Oakland in the mid-1960's, 


Frank,- 


in Sacramento in 1967. In Washing- 
ton, he was the President's counsel 
befare shifting to the Cabinet, and, 
after all these years, the “comfort 
level” between the two men is very 
high, a mutual friend said. 
In addition, Mr. Meese has always 
, Understood Mr. Reagan's conserva- 
tive beliefs more clearly, and shared 
them more closely, than any other 
aide. Michael K. Deaver, 2 senior 
White House official during the first 
Reagan term, writes in his new book, 
“Behind the Scenes”: “In the White 
House, Meese was, of all of us, in- 
cluding Reagan, the one who fought 


the hardest for purity in matters of 
conservative ideology.” At times, 
Mr. Meese’s ideological fervor has 
led to political defeats for the Admin- 
istration. He was the driving force, 
for instance, behind the ultimately 
unsuccessful selection of Judge Rob- 
ert H. Bork for the Supreme Court. 
Even though Mr. Meese has faced 
repeated questions about his per- 
sonal financia] dealings, friends say 
he is not a man who cares about 
money. Many Reagan aides, they 
note, have left Government and ex- 
ploited their ties to the White House, 
but the Attorney General has not. His 
problem, they insist, is that he is 


sloppy and inefficient, not corrupt. 
That sloppiness, they say, showed it- 
self when the Iran-contra affair 
began to surface, and Mr. Meese al- 
lowed key evidence to be destroyed. 
A Congressional report later said 
that “the President was poorly 
served” by his chief legal adviser. 
But Mr. Reagan seems more de- 
pendent than ever on Mr. Meese’s 
advice and comfort. “Ed has been 
through this so many times,” said a 
senior White House aide. ‘“‘And every 
time one of these things hits, people 
say, ‘This is the time for him to go.’ 
But a-lot of people have come and 
gone, and he’s still here." i 


Here comes lowa: 
Spotlight on 
a crucial state. 
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Woman visiting grave of an anti-Government demonstrator killed during the 1980 Kwangju massacre, which’stil] haunts South Korea. 


Skeptically, Koreans Await 
Demonstrations of Democracy 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 


SEOUL, South Korea 
OR optimists, here are some signs of a demo- 
cratic breeze that has been blowing sweetly 
through South Korea since the mid-December 
election of Roh Tae Woo as President: 

A former national police chief was indicted in the 
coverup of a torture death. The South Korean Supreme 
Court reinstated charges that had been ‘dismissed 
against a policeman who was accused of sexually abus- 
ing a female prisoner in a political case. Four publishers 
applied for permission to start newspapers. A Govern- 
ment committee created to recommend ways of achiev- 
ing ‘national reconciliation” decided it was time to re- 
examine the 1980 Kwangju massacre, which has haunted 
this country like a specter that cannot be exorcised. 

Although an architect of the present military-in- 
stalled regime, Mr. Roh has persuaded many Koreans 
that he will prove to be a different style of leader, just as 
he promised. He still talks, as he did during the stormy 
campaign, of the need to erase authoritarian behavior, 
and burnishes his reputation as a “‘common man," rais- 
ing hopes for genuine democratic advances after he 
takes the oath of office Feb. 25. 

But one election does not make a democracy. If there 
has been change — and many South Koreans challenge 
that assumption — it has been mostly at the edges. 

Newspapers, for example, are now permitted to post 
reporters outside their home territories, a right that was 
sought long before the presidential election. For months 
the papers also have been liberated from Government 
guidelines that had “advised” them what should or 
should not be printed. Yet the dailies seem to be more 


bland — downright unadventurous, some say — than dur- 
ing the campaign. Opposition attacks on the Govern- 
ment, including continued charges of election fraud, are 
buried more deeply than ever. Perhaps the newspapers 
are politely extending a grace period to the incoming 
President. But some Korean journalists are convinced 
that, after years of official censorship, essentially con- 
servative publishers consider self-censorship a safer, 
even preferable course. 

At the same time, South Korea's ubiquitous intelli- 
gence agencies have not gone away. Mr. Roh has prom- 
ised to end domestic surveillance and turn the attention 
of these groups toward North Korea and other external 
threats. But the intelligence network is so entrenched 
that many Koreans cannot imagine that improvements 
are likely soon. 


The Ubiquitous Police 

As ever, the streets of Seoul are full of hard-eyed 
plainclothes police officers who stand guard at major 
corners and at the entrances to underground passage- 
ways. Their intrusive presence is resented by South Ko- 
reans who believe that such constant vigilance is unnec- 
essary and insulting. But Mr..Roh says that even if the 
domestic-intelligence units go, the police saturation will 
stay. It makes people feel safer, he argues. 

A potential obstacle to change is the discombobula- 
tion of the political opposition, a ragtag group these days, 


devoid of ideas and still shellshocked from its disastrous ° 


performance in the presidential election. Some political 
scientists and foreign diplomats fear that the opposi- 
tion’s weakness could embolden hard-liners in the Gov- 
ernment and ruling party who have been less than en- 
chanted with Mr. Roh's stated commitment to change. 
South Korea's rising expectations of democracy 
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could turn to dangerous letdown if the new Government 
is perceived to be dragging its feet. While most political 
analysts expect Mr. Roh to enjoy a honeymoon that 
should carry him through this summer's Seoul Olympics, 
he may not be so lucky. He must contend with National 
Assembly elections in the next two months and the pros- 
pects of spring labor unrest and renewed campus pro- 
tests by college students, now on a long winter's recess. 
Any of these elements could turn into a serious test of his 
willingness to accommodate dissent. 

There will be a few indicators to watch early on. One 
is Mr. Roh’s pledge of amnesty for political prisoners. 
According to human rights groups, the number of such 
prisoners has actually grown since the election, and now 
Stands at about 1,300. Undoubtedly, many will be freed. 
The question is how many and, just as important, who. 

Local autonomy is another touchy issue. Every offi- 
cial in South Korea, down to the village leader, is ap- 
pointed by the Government in Seoul. The ruling party 
promises local elections soon, but it has yet to spell out 
how extensive they will be. It seems likely that the oppo- 
sition, which wants balloting for everything from Seoul 
Mayor on down, will be displeased. 

And then there is Kwangju. If the Government is tell- 
ing the truth, army troops gunned down nearly 200 people 


there eight years ago during an anti-Government pro-- 


test. Some residents of the southwestern city say the 
number was more like 2,000. Either way, the present 
Government of President Chun Doo Hwan has acknowl- 
edged Kwangju's pain only on occasion and has never 
apologized. “Restoring the honor” of Kwangju is yet an- 
other Roh Tae Woo pledge, but, again, how? 

One thing Mr. Roh has going for him as he begins his 
five-year term is that he will have to plummet far before 
he rivals Mr. Chun in unpopularity. Even politicians in 
the ruling party acknowledge that their present leader is 
broadly disliked, although it took them nearly eight years 
to fee] bold enough to say so openly. Once General, now 
President Chun has certainly never been a champion of 
democratic progress, and he remains skeptical to the 
end. ‘‘It would never do for national security or the econ- 
omy to be destroyed in the name of democracy,” he said 
in a valedictory to foreign reporters just over a week 
ago. The great imponderable is the extent to which once 
General, soon-to-be President Roh shares that view. 


anigat Inauguration Today - 


Haitians Warily Enter an Uncertain New Era 


By JOSEPH B. TREASTER 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, Haiti 

FTER teaching political sci- 

ence in the United States, 

France and Latin America 

for 23 years, Leslie F. Mani- 

gat, the new President of Haiti, be- 

lieves he is going to have a chance to 

test his ideas of national develop- 

ment. But first, Mr. Manigat, who is 

to be inaugurated today, must ease. 

the resentment over the blatantly 

rigged Jan. 17 election that brought 

him into office and patch things up. 

with the United States, Haiti's main. 

source of foreign aid and an influen- 

tial force in the decisions of other 
donors. 

Haitians and American officials 
are impressed by Mr. Manigat’s in- 
tellect and savvy about world affairs. 
And many believe he sincerely wants 
to run a just government. But there is - 
widespread skepticism that the 
army, which has ruled since the fali 
of Jean-Claude Duvalier two years 
ago, will honor its promise to give the - 
57-year-old professor, anything ap- 
proaching a free hand. Mr. Manigat 
(whose name Is pronounced mahn- 
ee-GAH) was once a favorite of 
Francois Duvalier, Jean-Claude’s fa- 
ther, but broke with the dictator in 
the 1960's and went into exile. 

In the days leading up to Mr.: 
Manigat’s inauguration, Haitians in 
the capita! have been speaking of his 
“selection,” rather than election. But many say they are 
exhausted from months of tension and feel, as one busi- 
nessman said, that it would be suicidal to take to the 
streets. They say they can only hope that Mr. Manigat 
will prove he is the democrat he says he is. 


Determined to register at least a symbolic protest," 


four opposition leaders who were presidential candidates 
called a national strike yesterday and urged people to 
stay home today to ‘‘make sure there is no joy and no fes- 
tivity in the atmosphere” as Mr. Manigat ts sworn in. 

Mr. Manigat defends his election. He denies the mili- 
tary rigged the balloting and argues that the official 
claim of a 35 percent turnout is evidence that no voter 


Leslie F. Manigat, the new President of Haiti. 


boycott took place. 
His opponents were cynical ‘‘People must have 


voted by telephone or by mail, because we didn’t see 
them in the streets,” said Gerard Bissainthe, a retired 
professor who was a classmate of Mr. Manigat’s in 
Paris. 

For their part, Reagan Administration officials say 
that last month’s elections were neither free nor fair. 
They had already suspended nearly $70 million in annual 
economic assistance after gangs and soldiers broke up 
Haiti's first attempt at presidential eléctions last 
November and massacred about three dozen people. The 
country lost an additional $40 million in suspended loans 


from the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Mi Fund that were 
indirectly tied to United States aid. 


on Haiti. It wrote into its appropria- 
tions bill in late December a prohibi- 
tion against United States aid until 
new elections are held in accordance 
with the country’s constitution. More- 
over, some in Congress are looking 
for ways to put more economic pres- 
sure on Haiti's military. 

“This is not about whether Mani- 
gat is a great guy or not,” said Steve 
Horbiitt, an aide to Walter E. Faunt- 
roy, the District of Columbia's dele- 
gate to Congress. “This is about 
whether the Haitian people are able 
to choose a government through fair 
elections.” 

But the Administration, which 
made the mistake of believing that 
the army would safeguard the elec- 
tions in November, seems willing to 
give Mr. Manigat room to maneuver. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee last week that while the 
democratic transition that the United 
States had hoped for in Haiti had not 
succeeded, it had ‘‘not failed either." 

Mr. Shultz said the Administra- 
tion officials had decided not to “‘dis- 
engage in despair,”’ but to “hang in 
there” and see if Mr. Manigat could 
“in some way assert himself so that 
he isn't simply a spokesman for the 
military.” . 

ὅ Despite the Congressional re- 
Strictions, the Administration could add to the $33.7 mil- 
lion in so-called humanitarian aid that Haiti is continuing 


-to receive, and quietly encourage other countries and the 


World Bank to help Mr. Manigat and the new Govern- 
ment. “We're not contermplating an early resumption of 
the assistance we suspended,” an Administration official 
said. “But we're not absolutely stiff-arming the guy ei- 
ther. It’s in our interest to have some kind of relationship 
withhim” ~~ : 

By taking a passive stance, while maintaining con- 
tact with Haiti, Administration officials say, they hope to 
be able ἐσ cuatain any outbreak of disorder that they be- 
lieve might threaten stability in the Caribbean. - 


Congress has taken a hard line | 
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Rebel Amnesty 


Mozambique 
Is Weighing a 
Political End 
Tolts War | 


By SHEILA RULE 


. MAPUTO, Mozambique 

JOKE around this capital city has President 

Joaquim A. Chissano, Mikhail S. Gorbachev 

and Ronald Reagan out for a sightseeing drive 

in Washington. President Reagan instructs the 

driver to keep turning right. Seeing that the car is going 

in circles, Mr. Gorbachev takes over. He tells the driver 
to keep turning left. Finally, President Chissano takes - 

command. Signal left, he tells the driver, but turn right. 

The story is enjoyed by Mozambicans and Western- 

ers here, but the point it makes is no-laughing matter. 
This avowedly Marxist Government is aggressively pur- 

suing international economic and political support by im- 

proving relations with the West while maintaining his- 

toric ties to Moscow. The ruling Frelimo movement is 

looking to virtually everyone for help against economic 


. crumbling and a blood-draining insurgency that has 


made the country a study in suffering. 

Scenes of hopelessness are like scars on this land on 
Africa’s southeastern coast. Babies with distended 
bellies cling to their mothers’ collapsed breasts. People 
wearing only tree bark wander along the roads, fleeing a 
12-year-old war against rebels seen as surrogates of 
South Africa. Large-scale slaughters of civilians are now 
so commonplace, it is said, that they are not considered 
massacres unless more than 50 people are killed. 5 

President Chissano inherited the problems and no 
easy solutions when, 15 months ago, he succeeded 
Samora Machel, the charismatic leader who died in a 
plane crash just inside the South African border. 

Since then, Mr. Chissano has been struggling. He has 
boldly carried out major economic policy changes begun 
before Mr. Machel's death. Failed socialist programs 
have given way to devaluation of the national currency, 
encouragement of private peasant agriculture in place of 
inefficient sate farms and the lifting of price controls on 
a wide range of agricultural goods. 

Initial effects of the economic about-face can be seen 
in this decaying port city, where the potholes outnumber 
the cars. The main market, for example, has been trans- 
formed from a barren testimony of disastrous policies to 
a cornucopia of fresh fruit and vegetables: ~ 
_ Mr. Chissano is also using the skills he acquired in 12 
years as Mozambique’s Foreign Minister. Political ex- 
perts here say that the diplomatic maneuvers are in part 
intended to get governments such as the United States 
and Britain to persuade South Africa to abandon what 
Mozambicans view as a policy of using the rebels to de- 
stabilize their country. 

_ The war remains Mr. Chissano’s greatest challenge. 
Efforts to right the economy will be.doomed unless the . 
army, which is bolstered by thousands of Zimbabwean 
and Tanzanian troops, can begin to turn the tide. The 
guerrillas have picked as major targets once-productive 
agricultural areas and major roads, attacking convoys 
carrying produce and relief supplies. 

Concerns about security are also deflecting much- 
needed foreign investment from a country that uses 
more than 40 percent of its budget for defense. 


Talking to Third Parties 


The Government says it is standing firm in its re- 
fusal to negotiate with the rebels, the Mozambique Na- 
tional Resistance, who are known by their Portuguese 
acronym Renamo. 

But diplomats and Government officials say Mr. 
Chissano has accelerated a diplomatic’process that could 
lead toa political settlement. He met with President Rea- 
gan last year and agreed that a non-military solution 
must be found. The Government later. offered amnesty 

᾿ ἀπά a promise of reintegration in society to the shadowy 
rebels, said to consist of displaced Portuguese colonials, 
opponents and defectors from Frelimo, as well as Mo- 
zambicans who have found in banditry an alternative to 
grinding poverty. 
’ The United States has extolled Frelimo's steps and 
has said it would not deal with the rebels. 

“We are pleased to hear that President Chissano is 
not committed to just a military solution but is willing to 
pursue other optioris,” said Melissa Wells, the United 
States Ambassador in Maputo, whose confirmation was 
held up for months by conservative Republicans opposed 
to closer ties with Maputo. “He is asking for support and 
collaboration. I think one of the first steps is the amnesty 
παῖς I'd like to think in the future we will see more steps 
taken.” . 

Mr. Chissano appears to have few options. A military 
settlement would take massive assistance that does not 
‘appear to be forthcoming. The army has Séviet weap- 
-onry but lacks transport, communications and logistical 
support. The soldiers’ uniforms are so tattered that it is 
hard to distinguish them from the rebels. 

᾿ “We know we are going to have war and that it is 
going to continue for a long time,” said Jorge Aranda 
Silva, the Minister of Trade. ‘‘It is a pity because we are 
‘losing the possibility of building in Southern Africa a 
‘model of development in Africa.” 3 
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Young Palestinians demonstrating near a roadblock in the Gaza Strip. 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 


WASHINGTON 

INCE the birth of Israel nearly 40 years ago, the 

Arab-Israeli conflict has fallen into a circular 

pattern. Statesmen try to move ahead, .push 

some distance but finally fail. Amid diplomatic 

stagnation, warfare erupts. Then the combat ends, hav- 

ing loosened some of the old positions, providing a period 
of diplomatic fluidity. 

“And τ the’ 


‘time the moment of opportunity has-been | 
redignized, it fias‘passed! Cyclés of violence and -dipto-: -- 
ὃ the gnarled foots of - 


by the ti 
macy entangle the Middle East It 


the old olive trees that reach into the steny land. 
The clashes of the last two months between Israeli 


Noriega’s Indictment 
Corruption Runs 
Deep in Panama 


PANAMA 
E circle around Gen. Manuel Antonio 
Noriega tightened last week, but Panama's 
military leader gave no indication that he is 
yet willing to relinquish control of his country. On 
Thursday, United States grand juries in Miami 
and Tampa, Fia., indicted General Noriega and 15 
other people on charges of drug trafficking and 
racketeering, Earlier in the week, reports in 
Panama and the United States linked General 
Noriega and close associates to murder, the 
harboring of Colombian drug dealers and ta 
intelligence work for all sides in the Central 
American conflicts. 


‘problem is 
Panamanian s 


conseque 

Calderén, head of 
Democratic Party. “I 
foundation of the-regi 


tion also creates a 
ration, which 


1986 Lieut. Col. 
were involved ‘in 
_America. Having 


the δι 

will handle its future dee 

enterprise” with which i πὰ 

control of the Panama Can LARRY ROHTER 


troops and Palestinians in the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip have been seen by many-in the re- 
gion as a kind of warfare, a communal! war of stones 
against guns, of gasoline-filled bottles against clubs. And 
like previous, conventional wars, the real significance of 
this one will probably not be known for some time, per- 
haps some years. But the diplomats are already explor- 
ing the fluidity they hope it has created. 

If the past is any guide, the first analysis may be 
misleading. The six-day war of 1967 seemed a heady vic- 
tory for Israel Only later did the moral burden of holding 
more-than one million Arabs under.military. occupation : 
penetratethe israeli conscience:. © +s #0 tt 

“The “Yom Kippur War of 1973, a‘near defeat for Is- 
rael, shook Israelis’-confiderice in their military prowess. 
But it provided the Arabs with confidence to set the stage 
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for Anwar Sadat's bold visit to 
Jerusalem in 1977, from which 
came the 1978 Camp David ac- 
cords and the 1979 Israeti- 
Egyptian peace treaty. 

The returns on Israel's 
1982 invasion of Lebanon are 
still not in. But the preliminary 
impact sobered Israel's sense 

«οἱ itself as a regional power 
and buoyed Moslems who saw 
fundamentalism — in the form. 
of the militant Shiite Amal 
militia — as a more effective 
combatant against Israel than 
the Arab states themselves. 
The Amal militia conducted re- 

-peated guerrilla attacks 
against Israeli soldiers sta- 
tioned in southern Lebanon. ~ 

These attacks may have 
emboldened Palestinian guer- 
rillas, who once hit only at 
civilians, but have now begun 
to target soldiers. . 


Local Demands 


The communal war of 
1987-88, involving the most sus-. 


Palestinians since Israel] cap- 


Strip in 1967, has encouraged 
local Palestinians to~ believe 
that they now possess the au- 
thority to set the agenda of ac- 
tion, that they are ahead of 
Yasir Arafat and the other pro- 
fessional revolutionaries who 
run the Palestine Liberation 
. Organization. Locals drew up a 
14-point list of demands, 
checked it out with the P.L.O. 
and presented it to Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz at the 
end of January. The list, which 
might form the basis of negoti- 
ations with [sraeli authorities, 
included a mixture of broad 
and narrow appeals. 
In their letter, two leading 
Palestinians, Hanna Siniora, 
editor of the East Jerusalem 
newspaper Al Fajr, and Fayez 
Abu Rahme, a prominent Gaza 
attorney, told Mr. Shultz, “We 
look forward to your personal 
active involvement and that of the United States Govern- 
ment in the peace process." 

The Israeli Foreign Ministry made a similar appeal 
for renewed efforts by Washington. So did President 
Hosni Mubarak of Egypt. . 

So last week, the Reagan Administration set out on 
flurry of diplomatic activity. Having been accused for 
years of failing to take enough high-level interest in the 
pursuit of peace, Mr. Shultz and his colleagues came up 
with what he called a “‘blend of ideas," most of them 
previously rejected, to try to find a formula that could 
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. appeal to all_parties. 


Roughly sketched, the American idea would.také a 
bit from everybody's agenda. Something akin: to the 
Camp David accords would be revived in an accelerated 
timetable: Palestinians would elect a self-governing au- 


tained demonstrations by ~ 


tured the West Bank and Gaza_-- 


IE 3 


thority in the occupied territories by the fall, negotiations 
involving Jordan on the final status of the territories 
.would begin by December and the entire process would 
be blessed by some form of international conference to 
give King Hussein the cover he needs to go into direct 
talks with Israel. 

This draws on both the Israeli Labor Party’s model 
— a Jordanian option that would transfer some terri- 
torial contro! to Jordan rather than to the Palestinians — 
and on the Likud's model of the dispute as a civil war that 
must be addressed by dealing with local Palestinians, ig- 
noring the P.L.O. The United States is also trying to ig- 
nore the P.L.O. ᾿ 

Middle East experts around'Washington were deeply 
skeptical that this could work. “Something's in motion,” 
said William Quandt of the Brookings Institution, who 
helped draft the Camp David accords during the Carter 
Administration, “I'm just not sure anything's going to 
come out of it.” ᾿ 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir of Israel, who has 
opposed an international conference, may find some- 
thing politically attractive in this, since Israel faces par- 
liamentary elections in the fall. If he gets something 
going, he may be able to steal the peace card from‘his 
chief rival, Foreign Minister Shimon Peres of the Labor 
Party. ὦ 

On the other hand, Palestinian elections in the occu- 
pied territories during the current period of ‘militant 
euphoria would undoubtedly produce ‘an extreme mix- 
ture of Islamic fundamentalists and pro-P.L.O. figures, 
not_4.welcome development for the Israelis. Such ballot- 


ἽΠΕ would also codify the declining influence of King Hus- 


sein on the West Bank, whose Arab population has Jorda- 
nian citizenship and extended families in Jordan. 

The proposals put the King on the spot: he must bal- 
ance his concern for his own security and his anxiety 
about disorders spilling across the border against the 
need to defer to the Palestinian leadership and the radi- 
cal Arabs. ᾿ ᾿ 

In its final year, the Reagan Administration did not 
pian to focus on the Arab-Israeli conflict. Events have 
forced it to do something, just so it cannot be accused of 
doing nothing. 


Verbatim: 
Vindicated Bolsheviks 


‘Of course, we can’t return their - 
lives, but this is a very noble deed." 


Gennadi I. Gerasimov 

Soviet Foreign Ministry spokesman, 
declaring the finding that Nikolai I. Bukharin, 
the Bolshevik leader, and nine of Stalin's other 
victims were wrongly convicted and executed. 


‘T'm sure that sooner or later the 
filter of history will inevitably 
wash the dirt off my head. 


I've never been a traitor.’ 
Bukharin 


ina letter written in 1937. ... 


News Ban Masks South Africa’s Intention : 


Hints That Repression May Lead to Reform 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


CAPE TOWN 
OR weeks, a battle has been & 
raging in Angola that could - 
have repercussions through- 
out southern Africa. The bat- 
tle is for Cuito Cuanavale, the strate- 
gic town in southern Angola; the war- 
ring forces have been fighting for 
control of the region for more than a 
decade. On the defending side are the 
troops of the Angolan Government, 
backed by Cubans and Soviet advi- 
sors; on the offensive, the UNITA 
forces of Jonas Savimbi, the guerrilla 
Jeader, receiving $15-million-a-year in 
American military aid, stiffened by a 
South Africam army of at Jeast 5,000, 
perhaps as many as 7,000 men. 

For South Africa, the battle is 
said to be the biggest single engage- 
ment since its troops fought in World 
War 11. If Cuito Cuanavale can be 
taken, some military analysts in 
South Africa believe, the Angolan 
Government may finally be forced to 
make peace with Mr. Savimbi. Thus, 
many South Africans see Cuito 
Cuanavale as crucial; yet weeks pass 
with virwally no information from. 
the Government on how the battle is 
going, nor even confirmation that 
South Africa is involved. ‘ 

Harsh as it is, the Angolan black- 
out is only part of a broader clamp- 
down by the Government on informa- 
tion about its military and police ac- 
tivities. Under the State of Emer- 
gency that has been effect since June : 
12, 1986, residents of cities like Cape Town and Pieterma- 
ritzburg, where there has been continuing violence in 
black townships, learn what is happening by awaiting the 
terse “unrest reports" issued by police headquarters in 
Pretoria, hundreds of miles away. A newspaper ventur- 
ing on-the-spot coverage would risk severe fines, possi- 
bly imprisonment of its staff, ultimately even closure. 

Nor are press restrictions the only sign of a growing 
impatience in the Government with what remains of the 


democratic traditions that go back to the origina! white . 


settlers of South Africa more than three centuries ago. 
‘These traditions have been under various pressures 
since the National Party began its continuous control of 
the Government in 1948. Although the number of political 
detainees is sharply down from its peak of an estimated 
30,000 two years ago, dozens more are arrested every 
month; and in the past year the Government has shown 
new willingness to tamper with the judiciary, which has 
traditionally been sacrosanct in South Africa. In one in- 
stance, the mandatory retirement of the 70-year-old 
Chief Justice. Jan Rabie, was delayed, and his term ex- 
tended because, it was said in legal circles, the Govern- 
ment could not find a sufficiently conservative replace- 
ment for him, In themselves, none of the moves has been 
so different from much else the Government has done 


Injured man watching his shack burn after a battle between rival black groups in a squatter camp in Cape Town; ent 
generally forbids 


photographs of disorders involving the police, and is more lenient about coverage of fighting among blacks. . 


over the years. But the question that arises now, as it 
rarely did under President P. W. Botha’s predecessors, 
of the purpose of the repression. Is it designed to main- 
tain the ruling Afrikaners in their preeminent position 
and to contain challenges to their power? Or is the crack- 
down part of a broader strategy of reform, as powerful 
ministers insist? Officials often tell visitors that the “‘un- 
pleasant things" that have been done heve had as their 
purpose the maintenance of order while the Government 
tackles the “tricky” business of racial reform. 

By common consent, Mr. Botha has gone further to- 
wards dismantling the social] and economic aspects of 
apartheid than most critics of the ruling National Party 
thought possible when he succeeded the implacable John 
Vorster in 1978. Major pillars of the racial system, such 
as the “influx contro)” laws that denied blacks the right 
to move freely araund the country, have been scrapped, 
,or at least substantially eased; others, such as the Group 
Areas Act, imposing residential segregation, seem likely 
to be relaxed. Representatives of the indian and mixed- 
race communities, known here as ‘‘coloreds,” have their 
own chambers in Parliament, and the Government has 
invited black leaders to join a “national council" to dis- 
cuss broade~ political rights. 

Everything done so far has been piecemeal and besi- 


tant, and Mr. Botha remains deeply apprehensive that 
‘forces to the right of him among Afrikaners could yet de- 
feat the National Party in an election that may be called 
this year. But still, many here believe that they now un- 
derstand where the Botha reforms are leading, and 
where they will end. Although the National Party is far 
‘from united on racial matters, the group around Mr. 
Botha seems intent on working toward a new “politica! 
dispensation" in which blacks, represented like whites 
‘and other ethnic groups as a racial bloc, will be invited to 
have a say in the governing of the country at a national 
level, so long as none of their powers threatens the 
wealth or “freedom” of whites. 

Hardly anybody believes that this will be enough to 
satisfy leading black political organizations, least of all 
the African National Congress, the 75-year-old doyen of 
all resistance groups. But as Mr. Botha and his col- 
leagues have shown, their army and police powers, cou- 
‘pled with other means of repression, are formidable 
enough to turn back the most formidable challenge that 
black opponents are likely to mount in the forseeable fu- 
ture. Accordingly, the outlook, for the next few years at 
least, seems to lie with the policy of piecemeal reform, 


coupled as always with the willingness to strike hard δὲς 


those who persist in working for outright black tule, 
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Portrait of the State Where the Presidential Process is Beginning 
. . 9 
Ups and Downs Aside, Iowa Has ‘Middleness 


manfacturing jobs in the last decade, the 
John Deere foundry and tractor plant 
has recalled 500 workers since 


Ι Waterloo, a town that has lost 12,000 
November. In Albia, a rural crossroads 


where the farm crisis drove one bank and at. | 


least three shops out of business, a small 
pipe-making company plans to open a 
factory that will employ 100 people. 

Among those who stand watch on Iowa's 
economic course, and the others who seek, in 
turn, to ride its shifting political currents, 
these are small but significant signals, 
indicators of changing fortune and, perhaps, 
an improving mood. 

By any measure, the economic rebound in 
Iowa remains precarious. But an infusion of 
billions of dollars in Government farm 
subsidies has put money back into the 
pockets of farmers and Main Street 
businessmen, just as the falling value of the 
dollar has boosted the demand overseas not 
only for the state's farm commodities, but 
also for its fertilizers and tractors and farm 
implements. The statewide unemployment 
rate last year was 5.2 percent, compared 
with 6.7 percent nationally, and farmland 
prices were up 11 percent over a year ago, 
the first rebound in four years. 

Ina state that outsiders viewed only two 
years ago as a bleak parable of economic 
dislocation, a collage of wrenching television 
footage showing farm auctions and weeping, 
rawboned men, much of the anxiety and 
anger has been diluted by the kind of cautious 
optimism with which generations of Iowans 


From top left: Senator Albert 


Gore Jr., the Rev. Jesse Jackson, 
ι 


have faced the next growing season. : 
It is hard to measure what, if any, effect Alexander M. Haig Jr., Gov. 
these changes will have on more than 200,000 Michael S. Dukakis and 
Representative Richard A. 


lowans who will attend Republican and 
Democratic precinct caucuses Monday night, 
and thus initiate the long process by which 
the nation will select its next President. Most 
polls show Senator Bob Dole ahead of Vice 
President Bush among Republicans, who 
saw more heat than light coming from the 
race's two leaders last week. Among 
Democrats, some polls showed 
Representative Richard A. Gephardt of 
Missouri pulling ahead; others showed a 
neck-and-neck race between him, Senator 
Paul Simen of Iiinois and Gov. Michael S. 


their proposals had essentially one purpose: to re- 
duce, though not eliminate, gyrations in stock prices. 
Higher margins, predesignated trading halts, 
price limits, program-trading limits like those the 
Stock Exchange voted on Thursday — all are aimed 


tors running to liquidate their positions last fall. 

No one made the point with more understatement 
than the S.E.C. staff. “In conducting our analysis,” its 
report said, ‘‘we have adopted the fundamental as- 
sumption that extreme price volatility, such as oc- 
curred during the market break, is undesirable.” 

Even the most ardent free-market thinkers 
agreed that something had to be done about volatility. 
“Price limits and other circuit breakers must be 
viewed as inherently destabilizing," Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve, told the committee. 
“But they may be the least bad of all the solutions.” 

Saying that volatility is bad may seern axiomatic, 
but the obvious masks a difficult balance that free 
market economists and regulators have to reach. 
They want to institute new trading rules that dampen 


at stopping the wild price fluctuations that sent inves- 


they have time. Most predict that the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average, having failen 508 points Oct. 19, is 
not about to take another plunge. Besides that, they 
believe that the relationship between the stock mar- 
ket and the health of the overall American economy is 
loose enough that no’economic crisis is imminent. 

“There is a relationship between the real econ- 
omy and the financial economy, but it is not a one-for- 
one relationship,” said Murray L. Weidenbaum, 
President Reagan's first chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. “ἃ precipitous drop in the mar- 
ket is bound te have some effects on the economy, 
such as affecting consumer buying patterns, but the 
effect is often fess dramatic than you expect.” Econo- 
mists calculate that if a:‘stock share's value rises or 
falls a dollar, the shareholder raises or lowers his per- 
sonal spending by 4 to 7'cents. 

After Black Monday, some feared the nation 
wouid be thrown into a deep recession; the only simi- 
lar price break, in 1929, ushered in the Depression. 
While that forecast has been discounted, some econo- 
mists maintain that the market collapse increased 
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- David 8. Ruder, chairman of the S.E.C., testify- 


ing before the Senate Banking Committee. 


the chances of a recession this year. 

Others predicted that the plunge would destroy 
retail sales during the Christmas season; though 
Sales were not robust, the weakness nowhere near 
paralleled the market collapse. And saies of Amer- 
ican-made cars jumped 34 percent in late January. On 
the other hand, sales of new homes slipped down late 


Gephardt. 


Economists point to several reasons wh: 
market collapse has not had a more dramatic ἡ πὴ 
on the consumer sector. One is that investors with 
stock portfolios enjoyed rising prices from 1982 
through the middle of last year. Though the market is 
some 30 percent below its high point of August 1987, it 
has fallen, essentially, to its level of January 1987; 
many investors still have significant paper profits. Ὁ 

Another reason is that consumers adjust their 
spending patterns over a long period. Jason Benderly, 
a director of economic research for Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, said, “‘Consumers will try to hang on to 
their living standards” as long as they can. 
| But Mr. Benderly added that though most Amer- 
ican consumers may not immediately feel the effects 


- of the market collapse, it may be felt mere in the na- 


tion’s financial centers, particularly Ne 

deed, Labor Department officiais recaried ia ela 
that the unemployment rate remained constant i 
January at 5.7 percent — but noted that they had di : 
tected the first adverse effects of the market collapse 


 inhigher unemployment rates in New York City, 


Dukakis of Massachusetts. é 
An Equable State ᾿ 
if Lowa is starting to regain its economic 
equilibrium — after losing thousands of 
farms and businesses and an estimated 
123,000 people, 4 percent of its population, 
since 1980 — it is likewise true that the state 
has managed, through it all, to keep its 
baJance in other ways. 
Politically, the state's 1.6 million 
registered voters remain almost evenly 
divided among Republicans, Democrats and 
independents, with the Democrats holding a 
slight edge. The Governor is a Republican, 
but both chambers of the State Legislature 
are dominated by Democrats. A Democrat 
. has one United States Senate seat, a 
Republican the other; Republicans hold four . 
of fowa’s six Congressional districts. manageability that may acquit it well asa Towa, as in many other states, has cleaved 
In sports, as in politics, lowans areeven- litmus test of early presidential campaign largely along urban-rural lines. In Ayrshire, 
handed: Their fanatic devotion to college potential” 8 town of 240 people in northwest Iowa, 
basketball is divided, as it is perhaps : To be sure, lowa is far from representative residents looking for new jobs have lobbied 
nowhere else, between men's and women's of the national population as a whole. The state officials to turn an abandoned high # 
teams. Last weekend, more than 15,300 state has only a few Jewish and Hispanic school into a state prison. ‘Times are ᾿ 
people showed up to watch the University of residents, and blacks make up only 1 percent —desperate,"' said Mayor Larry Rustan. 
lowa's women's team, ranked the best in the of its population of 2.8 million. Meanwhile, on the fringes of Des Moines, 
nation, thrash Ohio State University. .And it is a state that draws its livelihood small office parks have sprouted, home toa 
Iowa politics has a moralistic tone, but from farming. Some residents complain that growing number of telecommunications and 
here, too, there is a balance. The state is a the four-year swarm of visiting reporters computer software companies. Communities 
bastion of the antiabortion movement, and of insists on portraying Iowa as a place like Urbandale and Ankeny and West Des 
the antiwar movement, too. lowa's dovish inhabited mostly by people in bib overalis. Moines have soared in population since 1980, 
voters feel not only a traditional prairie True, the population is 60 percent urban, and and in downtown Des Moines itself, one of the 
isolationism, but also a sophisticated farming directly employs just 10 percent of three major centers af the nation’s insurance 
appreciation of the close link between world the work force. Nonetheless, the Federal industry, there has been $1.2 billion in new 
grain markets and international tensions. Reserve Bank of Chicago says that the . construction since 1981. 
Such balances befit a state that, besides engine that drives Iowa's economy is what it “The candidates still come here, looking 
being smack in the center of the country, calls ‘the agricultural-industrial compiex,” for the pockets around their state to prove 
ranks 25th among the 50 states in land area, the network of farms and factories that raise their preconceived notions of what is wrong 
and 29th in population. Samuel Peterson, a the seed and livestock, build the machinery with the state’s economy,” says Harvey 
political science professor at Ohio State, has to plant and harvest, and process farm Siegelman, the state’s economist. ‘‘Thase 
written that Iowa “represents a certain products for sale. pockets still exist, and people are still in 
‘middieness,’ a kind of typicality and Asa result, the economic dislocation in trouble. But overall, things are looking up."" 
Washington and Wall St. Address Stock Market Volatility 
. ᾿ : 
Preventing a Recurrence of the ‘Black Monday’ Blues 
price swings enough to restore investor confidence, 58: : ἢ " 
By NATHANIEL C, NASH while avoiding burdensome regulations that add new tea Ualeuin ne dhe th the North- 
- costs and inefficiencies to the nation's capital mar- Recession anxiety rose again last Meek turmoil. 
. WASHINGTON kets and drive trading overseas. Not only would that announcement that the Government's main cosenhe 
JAMING volatility in the stock market appears diminish the United States as the world's financial forecasting gauge had fallen — though Eom 
to be the order of the day. center, but it would inevitably make it more costly for for the third month in a row. Fe sacl achat τ 
In four intense days of hearings before the American corporations to raise new money for invest- alarm; some analysts, who haa i baler expressed 
Senate Banking Committee, representatives ment in plant and equipment. was overheating late last SuIneE Welsiies Ie 
a the Federal Reserve ccs bai Soe and Ex- Time fora Change dence of a gentle slowdown, believing it would 
Commniscian ἀπε sion, the Commodity Futures Trading : dampen inflation and thus prolong the economic ex- 
, the New York Stock Exchange and other The regulators and members of Congress agree pansion. The day the decii "he ce 
experts differed on how to prevent any future col- that any basic changes in regulation of the stock, bond tion's lea ding banks lowe nah was announced, the na- 
lapses on Wall Street. But a surprising number of and futures markets will be gradual, but many feel move that tends to stimulate eeaemie ἀρ εν 8 ΡῈ 
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In the Philippines, 
The Politics of 
Turmoil Casts 

A Murky Shadow 
Over the Arts 


HE MAJOR ARTISTIC 
Creation of the Philippines 
today is a passion play in 
Ee a simple widow chal- 
len a di 

tieves killed her παν Eels 
her nation to freedom. In its second 
act, the widow, as President, faces 
down @ series of violent challenges, 
clinging Perilously to power as the 
forces of darkness struggle to reas- 
sert themselves. 

The passion play, of course, is being 
enacted daily in the theater of real 
life, where the Philippine people have 
written a fugue of political variations 
as complex, exhilarating and full of 
Surprises as anything to be found on 
the world stage today. 

: For the great art form of the Philip- 
Pines at the moment, the medium in 
which the creative impulse is in full 
flower, is not painting or theater or 
poetry, but politics. Events have fol- 


lowed each other quickly and unpre- Ὁ 
seemed straightforward, and cele- 


dictably and have left little to the 
artistic imagination: revolution, 
Political coup, family feud, assassina- 
tion, massacre, suicide. The charac- 
ters in this living passion play are so 
vivid and sharply defined that they 
could well be named Greed, Sincerity, 
Ambition, Duplicity, even Good and 
Evil. 

Ina country with a history of politi- 
cally engaged art and literature, the 


events of the last two years, rather . 


than stimulating creative artists, 
have left them exhausted, divided, 
bewildered and uninspired. Many 
have slowed down or have mechani- 
cally repeated earlier themes. Some 
who have attempted to build on re- 
cent history have found themselves 
trapped in clichés. 

Some of the scenes created by the 
Philippine political imagination must 
be the envy of its blocked artists. The 
deposed dictator, from his Hawaiian 
exile, declares himself the legal 


president while his wife sings pa- 
triotic songs to their visitors. Hun- 
dreds of political prisoners are freed 
. ina giddy fiesta of democracy, only to 
go into hiding two years later as vigi- 
lante squads hunt them down. A lux- 
ury hotel is occupied by homeless 
squatters and a new government is 
briefly declared in its lobby. A local 
warlord is put on trial, meanwhile 


. Tunning for political office against the 


lawyer who is prosecuting him. The 
President is accused of hiding under 
her bed during 4 coup, and three 
months later the coup leader is cap- 
tured hiding under his own bed. 

The most prominent monument to 
what Filipinos loosely.call their revo- 
lution shows a man falling down 
Stairs. It is a statue of Benigno S. 
Aquino Jr., whose assassination as he 
disembarked at Manila’s interna- 
tional airport in 1983 was the catalyst 

* for his widow’s eventual accession. 
At first, the message of history 


bration was easy. Enthusiastic works 
_ Produced in the weeks after the 
_ ouster of Ferdinand E. Marcos in 


. February 1986 portrayed the icons of 
. the moment: a laughing Mrs. Cora- ἢ 
* zon Aquino garlanded and dressed in ἢ 


- yellow, massed crowds of supporters, 


- nuns confronting tanks. Theater pro- 


ductions satirized Mr. Marcos and his 
wife, Imelda, safely in exile across 
the Pacific. There was a boom in 
kitsch, and for a while Manila was 
swamped with yellow T-shirts, , 
badges, banners, stickers and sun ' 
visors. A minor genre of celebratory 
songs produced some of the most 
pleasing immediate works of art, one 
of them entitled “The Philippines’ 
Lesson to the World" by a group 


- called the Apo Hiking Society. 


But it quickly became clear that the 
“revolution” was not so simple, as 
the nation’s deep-rooted problems 
began reasserting themselves. Art- 
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ists, along with the rest of their coun- 
trymen, found their reactions slowed 
by the uncertainties of events. 

“The probiem now is that most art- 
ists have not made up their minds 
what to think of this new dispensa- 
tion,” said Nicanor Tiongson, artistic 
director of the Cultural Center of the 
Philippines. ‘‘One cannot quite com- 
mit at this point.”" 

“There is a general reaction of 
frustration, disappointment, disiilu- 
sionment,” said Bobi Valenzuela, 
curator of the Hiraya Gallery, one of 
Manila's main showplaces for social- 
realist art. 

The social-realist school of paint- 
ers, who led the artistic protest 
against Mr. Marcos’s government, 
has failed to find a response to events 

- since his departure. And as visual art- 
ists despair of keeping up with real 
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are not that mature as a people.” 

Now even that small market has al- 
most died. Newspapers, crammed 
with political gossip, have virtually 
cut out their coverage of art. Mr. 
Valenzuela’s galiery, which supports 
itself with a framing business, has 
fallen on even harder times. 

Today the most successful art 
forms seem to be those that repro- 
duce the political theater of the real 
world most closely. In the visual arts, 
Photography has shown the most 
creative response to'events. Among 
writers, it is journalism that has 
flourished. 

“Most of our writers have gone into 
journalism, and it is the present that 
seduces them,” said Petronila Daroy, 
who writes about culture and politics 
for The Manila Chronicle. “They at- 
tempt to re-create society, rather 
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an extended tour of the United States 
and Europe, the troupe kept abreast 
of news from home and continually 
modified its production to reflect it. 
Film makers face greater prob- 
lems. ‘‘You have to have a point of 
view that will not look ridiculous with 
the turn of events," said Mr. Tiong- 
son. Some painters and playwrights 
have not been troubled by the ambi- 


Dominador de Vera's “Binhi [The Beginning] — 25 de Febrero,” painted just weeks after Corazon Aquino took power 


much remains to protest. Things are 
no longer as clear-cut as they were 
before Mr. Marcos's departure. 

The past two years have been a so- 
bering and disiilusioning period for 
Filipinos, and much of the idealism of 
both the protesting artists and their 
audience has gone. In the passion 
play of Philippine politics, it is no, 
longer Good and Evil who walk the, 
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life, with the fast-moving events that 
have become a national obsession, 
public interest in painting has de- 
clined. “‘There has always been a 
very small market for art in the Phil- 
ippines,"” said Mr. Valenzuela at his 
gallery one morning last month. ‘We 


Meryl Streep as an Accused 
- Murderer Down Under 


In Australia, the 
actress takes on 
the role, based 
on areal-life 
case, of a woman 
charged with 
killing her baby. 


By KEVIN CHILDS 


MELBOURDE, Australia 
ryl Streep stands be- 
side a sweltering glass 
phone booth in a street 
in the northern Aus- 
tralian town of Darwin. 
The temperature is around 90 de- 
grees, the humidity around 50 per- 
cent. She knows what she has to do, 
but still she asks, ‘I suppose you want 
mie to shut the door?” 
Looking bulkily pregnant and with 
a dark wig cut in pageboy style, the 
Oscar-winning actress is about to be 
spat on, fortunately from behind the 
glass. She is playing yet another tor- 
tured, some would say tortuous 
woman, in the real-life story of Lindy 
Chamberlain, the wife of a small- 
town pastor of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Church, who was sent to jail 
for the murder of her 9-week-old baby 
daughter at Ayers Rock in the central 
Australian desert. She was innocent. 


The phone booth door jerks shut. 
Cameras roll, and in an uncannily au- 


young screen sons: AS she does so, a 
passing woman expresses her opinion 
by spitting at her. 

The take, however, has to be shot 
again. And again. Until the spitter 
dries up in the heat and egg white has 
to be used. Twenty-three takes and 
the director Fred Schepisi (rhymes 
with Pepsi) is satisfied, but not 
happy: it has gone too long. Yet in 
spite of the heat and the vast, Led 
tances that must be covered, ἘΝ 
Angels,” the 522 million film about 
the Chamberlain case, is on schedule 
for release next fail. 

The film makers, who finished 
shooting last week, lost a day when 
road-train, 4 juggernaut consisting Οἱ 


: 
Kevin Childs is a feature writer with 
The Age. a Melbourne newspaper. 


a semi-trailer and two or three 
wagons of similar size, was run off 
the road in the exhausting haul be- 
tween Melbourne and Darwin, almost 
overturning with its load of film stock 
and costumes. 

The facts of the Chamberlain case 
are startling enough. With her hus- 
band, Michael, sons Aidan, 4 years 
old, and Reagan, 6, and baby Azaria, 
Lindy Chamberlain went on holiday 
in August 1980 to Ayers Rock, the 
world's largest monolith. id 

The family pitched their tent in a 
campsite busy with holiday makers 
and travelers. The next day, native 
Australian dogs called dingoes were 
seen by several campers in and 
around the camping area. 

Mrs. Chamberlain put Aidan and 
then Azaria to sleep in the family tent 
that night. Soon after, Reagan said he « 
thought he heard the baby cry. Lindy 
Chamberlain broke off conversation 
with her husband and two fellow holi- 
day makers to go and check her, 
walked to the tent, then screamed 
that a dingo had taken the baby. 

The most frantic of searches in the 
scrub revealed little, except possibly 
some paw marks on the sand dunes. 
As a larger hunt was mounted the 
next day, Michael Chamberlain, a 
camera buff, good-naturedly helped a 
newspaper executive who had cailed 
from the far-off city-of Adelaide by 
making some photos of the scene. His 
wife, Lindy, seemed to observers then 
to have distanced herself from the 
tragedy. 

The couple’s behavior was the sub- 
ject of adverse comment, but it did 
comply with their religious beliefs, 
and a coroner found them innocent of 
any involvement in Azaria’s death. 
He said a dingo did it, but that there 
had been intervention aT dlgray or 
persons in the placing of ἢ 5 
clothes, which Sete found folded, ai- 
though they had been disturbed by 
the finders. 

This decision was later revoked at 
a closed court hearing, another in- 
quest held and the Chamberiains or- 
dered to stand trial. To the astonish- 
ment of the judge, a jury πὶ Darwin 
convicted them. 

Lindy Chamberlain served three 
and a half years of her sentence of 
five years with hard labor before 
being freed in circumstances almost 
as bizarre as the beginning of the 
case. An English tourist, a devotee of 
the occult, climbing the steep and 
windswept slopes of Ayers Rock at 
night, fell to his death. When his body 
was found eight days later, a knitted 
garment, known here as 8 matinee 
jacket, belonging to Azaria, was spot- 


τ ted nearby almost hidden by sand. 


Central to the prosecution's case 


was a claim that Mrs. Chamberlain 
had lied when she said that Azaria 
was wearing the jackét when she van- 
ished. Eight days after it had been 
found, she was freed, and the slow 
process of granting the Chamber- 
Jains’ compensation continues. 

The Chamberlain case still grips 
Australians. Film rights to the best- 
selling book on the affair, “Evil An- 
gels,” by a Melbourne lawyer turned 
writer named John Bryson, were 
bought by an English producer, 
Verity Lambert, who sent Ms. Streep 
a copy of the book. and a three-page 
outline of the story. Ms. Streep was 
both fascinated and disturbed by the 
story. She read the book and then 
everything else she could find on the 
case, including a long and detailed re- 
port of a public inquiry that cleared 
the Chamberlains. 

Ms. Streep and Mr. Schepisi fast 
worked together on the movie 
“Plenty,” and in an interview, he said 
he was impressed with Ms. Streep’s 
performance under trying conditions. 

“She has an ability to know what is 
going to be required on any day," said 
Mr. Schepisi, whose most recent film 
was “Roxanne.” “1 know it's very ex- 
hausting, so she will start working 
her way into it. She keeps talking to 
me about when the peak moments 
are going to be, to see if I can struc- 
ture the day to help those [moments] 
out, so that we get the close-ups on the 
more exhausting emotions early and 
then work back from that.” 

Even so, these scenes were taking 
four or five hours. ‘What she is good 
at,” said Mr. Schepisi, ‘is that she 
can do that; she knows where she is; 
you can talk to her about the shadings 
of it, but you can be guaranteed in 
very few takes that it is going to 
work, and when you get the next take 
set up, she will be ready again.” - 

To Mr. Schepisi, the film is about 
something that could happen to any- 
body, particularly someone who did 
not have a good demeanor, appear- 
ance or a personality that fitted 
everyone’s image of the norm. “Then 
you add the distortions that come 
about by innocent, naive people being 
interviewed on the media,” he said. 

“They may be nervous and tenta- 
tive in their first television interviews 
and unsure of what they should do. 
The film gets cut, and it is how they 
ook that condemns them.” He said 
the film would try to show the differ- 
ence between public perception and 
private reality. “That goes on at 

every level, from how you see me or I 
see you in this circumstance, how 
your family sees you, how you really 
are, what your real thoughts 
are...that is the thing to be exam-' 
ined.” ᾿ 


than to transform it imaginatively.” 
In theater, perhaps the most ambi- 
tious and successful production is 
“An Oath to Freedom,” a play by the 
Philippine Educational] Theater As- 
sociation that attempts to encompass 
the sweep of recent history. The play 
too succeeded artistically because of 
its fidelity to unfolding events. During 
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ACROSS 
1 Arabic or 
Hindi meat 
cubes 
6 Humane org. 
10 Choler 
15 Gorgon 
18 Scat of Fla.'s 
Marion County 
19 PurtofQ.E.D. 
20 Aurasofl glory 
22 Alfonso ΧΝῚΠ ᾿Ξ 
queen 
23 Emptied 
25 Slowly, to 561}: 
26 Cousinofa 
prairie dog 
27 Inquisition 
concern 
28 Thr(a/e)sh 
30 Seat of Fla.‘s 
Orange County 
32 Son of Gad 
34 Salad leaf 
37 More aloof 
38 Spied atthe 
* (6119 
46 Calm 
47 Lovely women 
48 Norway's 
patron saint 
49 T.R.'s “bluc™ 
girl 
50 Disney film: 
1982 
51 Inclined 
upward 
52 Condé or 
Thomas 
56 Deal 
secondhand 
58 Borodin's 
“Prince ——" 
60 Th(e/o)sc. in 
Thiers 
61 SW river or 
monster 
62 Send a second 
invoice 
65 S. African 


10 Cachalots, e.g. 
11 Half a diam. 
12 In the style of 
13 Lome is ts 
capital 
14 Legatee 
author 15 Rupture " 
67 E.R.A. booster 16 Garland 
68 Child's actions 17 Bulldogs" 
or creations rivals 


7S C.LA“sparent 21 Old Roman 

76 Sme(e/w)'s gold coins 
distant 24 Viewed 
relative 29 Angers 

77 Next to 31 S(p/tprain 

78 Fetid result 

80 Monogramof 38 Spellbound 
theauthorof 35 Company 
“Chéri™ niche 

81 Viscount’s 36 Kind of rubber 
superior 38 Carson 

83 Chinese predecessor 
porcelain 39 Model. 

87 Singer Tennille Macpherson 

88 Asian weight 40 Cantabs' rivals 
units 41 Some 

90 Nice ege standardbreds 

93 Use fora 42 Grommet 
r(e/i)ata 43 “— and 

94 Comedienne Cressida” 
MacRae 44 Ovid's first 

96 Instrument for monthly date 
Nero 45 Tritons 

97 Certain Slav 5] Armenian , 

98 Sa(g/nje river 
saying 53 “— She 

103 Romanyear Sweet?" 


guities that have stymied their col- 
leagues. These are the committed 
leftists, who continue to turn out red- 
hued works of protest that announce 
that nothing has changed. 

But most artists find that there 
have been changes, both in the audi- 
ence and the targets. It is harder now 
to find villains or heroes, even though 


104 Doctrine 54 Blackthorn 
105 Dos Passos 35 Shooters 

trilogy 57 Partsof tns. 
106 Consccrates 59. “Euridice™ is 
109 Actions in one 

Flynn films 63 “Our suffer- 
11} Cornell's home ance —— lo 
117 Twice them": Shak. 
118 Old auto or 64 Arthurian 

carriage lover 


121 Hegetseven 66 Striking scene 

123 Reference bk. 68 Stadium action 

124 Everlasting, in 69 Christiania, 
pocsy later ἕ 

125 Al any time 70 A— Able 

126 Kind of cheese "71 Cratchit has 
or soda : two 

127 Ransom'scar 72 Rhyme for sin 

128 T. Gersel's 73 “Ten Cents 
middie name —." 1930 

129 Took a ca(b/r) song 

130 Carved slab 74 Lady of Spain 

bpowNn 79 Item thrown in 


Olympic 

1 He wrote Bames 
“Mayor” 80 British carbine 

2 tronwood 82 Noisy 

3 Boxer-actor celebrant 
Max 84 — andthe 

4 Pair onan Gang ἡ 
angelus (rockers) 

5 Prohibits 85 “The woif — 

6 But. to Caesar the door!"": 

7 He gains Gilman 

8Nettycapor 86 Eur. country 
hat 89 Behind 

9 (M/W)elding schedule 


Stage, but characters much less 
clearly defined and more bewildering 
to the audience that must share the 
stage with them. 

As the high hopes of the 1986 “‘revo- 
lution” fade, and events degenerate 
into run-of-the-mill violence and 
ambition, the moment of political 
creativity could be passing. [5] 


91 Not yet 108 Koko's weapon 
deterioraled, 110 Counterclock- 
as iron wise 

92 Burr and 112 Muscular con- 
Hamilton tractions 

95 Disorderly 113 Hind's maie 
dispute 114 To — (pre- 

96 Aulotire: Fr. cisely) 

98 Chatter, in 115 Coke's source 
Queensland 116 Romance 

99 Terminal-in- weapon 
computer 119 Actress 

100 World org. Joanne 
- since "46 120 Part of Q. and 
101 Provides A. 


102 Cry,naway 122 "We —- the 
107 Beanery sign World" 
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Wrong From the Start 


Reagan’s Contra War, Reagan’s Failure 


President Reagan lost a crucial funding vote 
last Wednesday-on the contra war. Only a vote was 
lost, not a country. Yet the White House is sure to 
blame Congress if the Sandinistas fail to live up te 
the Central American peace plan. But it is Mr. Rea- 
gan, not Congress, who is responsible for the break- 
down of U.S. policy. Congress might well have 
backed a genuine two-track policy of aid to insur- 
gents and plausible diplomacy. Mr. Reagan, how- 
ever, had only one track — war. . 

Last week, a House majority voted its frustra- 
tion: Mr. Reagan’s seven-year record in Nicaragua 
is a chronicle of deceit and incompetence in pursuit 
of an unwinnable war. 

1981: The Administration flouts neutrality laws 
to allow military training of Ni exiles in 
Florida; soon it is employing Argentine officers to 
train contras as the ‘‘secret”’ war begins. 

1983: Congress approves $24 million in C.LA. aid 
to contras with the understanding it’s to interdict 
weapons to El Salvador. C.LA. tells the contras their 
goal is to march into Managua. The Administration 
hatches schemes to circumvent funding limits. 

May 1983: Thomas Enders, the State Depart- 
ment’s top official for Latin America, resigns after 
hard-liners accuse him of two-track thinking. Key 
officials who later serve on this beat are forced out 
for the same reason. 

August 1983: Managua offers to sign a regional 
pact barring foreign bases, foreign advisers and 
violation of frontiers. Washington demurs. 

Spring 1984: Nicaraguan harbors are mined by 
the C.LA., in violation of international law and with- 
out notifying Congress as stipulated by law. 

June 1984: adopts the Boland Amend- 
ment explicitly forbidding all aid to contras. 


October 1984: The C.LA. blames an “‘overzeal- 


“ous freelancer” for a manual that contains instruc- 


tions for assassination of Sandinista officials and 
use of criminals to sow terror. 

February 1985: Mr. Reagan informs a news con- 
ference that the aim of the war is to impel the San- 
dinistas to cry “‘uncle.”’ 

June 1985: Mr. Reagan promises to press for a 
diplomatic settlement as Congress votes $27 million 
in “humanitarian” aid to the contras. 

* 1985-86: Iran-contra scandal. Revelations show 
that the Administration_has flouted the law with 
fund swaps, solicitations and arms deliveries. The 
White House confirms that Lieut. Col. Oliver North 
was aiding contras, but insists that no laws were 
broken since none apply to the National Security 
Council staff. 

October 1986: Shortly before the scanda) be- 
comes public, State’s new lead official on Latin 
America, Elliott Abrams, deceives Congress over 
fund raising from Brunei. 

October 1986: Nicaragua downs a plane bearing 
arms, and captures an American cargo handler, 
Eugene Hasenfus. The Administration denies in- 
volvement, an assertion later shown to be false. 

August 1987: After initial lukewarm praise, Mr. 
Reagan declares the peace plan devised by Presi- 
dent Arias of Costa Rica to be ‘‘fatally flawed.” 

January 1988: Colin Powell, the national se- 
curity adviser, tours Central America, intimates to 
leaders there that their countries will suffer if they 


don’t help the Administration win support for con-. 


tra aid. 
Feb. 3, 1988: The House votes down Mr. Rea- 
gan’s contra aid package. 


Who Will Speak for the Inner Cities? 


America’s urban.centers are. hemorrhaging . 


jobs, while ‘‘outer cities" are flourishing in places 
like White Plains, Boston’s Route 128 corridor or the 
area around Chicago’s O'Hare Airport. In some 
such places, jobs now go begging, even while a few 
miles away, inner-city residents beg for jobs. 

Puttirfg workers together with jobs ought to be 
a top priority at all levels of government. But to lis- 
ten to the Presidential candidates so far this year, it 
is barely on the agenda. Only one, Senator Paul 
Simon, has offered a concrete proposal: an $8 billion 
public jobs program. 

Mr. Simon has the right string but the wrong yo- 
yo. There is less need to create new jobs for ghetto 
dwellers than to connect them with mainstream job 
markets. Making the connection requires better 
public transportation, more affordable suburban 
housing, and programs to rescue young adults from 
their poor educations. It also requires fresh deter- 
mination to fight racial discrimination. 


By public transportation, it can take two hours 
and several transfers to get from Chicago’s South 
Side to the O’Hare Airport area. Though daunting, 
the trip is at least possible and many peaple make . 
the round trip daily. In other places, however, there 
is no public transit access to job-growth areas. For. 
an unemployed Atlantan without a car, jobs in Cobb 
and Gwinnett counties might as well be in China. At- 
lanta’s efficient rapid transit system doesn’t reach 
those boom territories north of the city. Residents of 
Cobb and Gwinnett are said to like being insulated 
from blacks trapped in the city. 


The Editorial Notebook . 


In some places, desperate suburban employers 
offer their own transportation, like the McDoiiald’s 
restaurants in Darien, Conn., which bus in young 
workers from the Bronx. But that’s a limited stop- 
gap. The problem calls for more public transporta- 
tion, Given the growing density of the outer cities, 
and given a willingness to try flexible means like jit- 
neys, that can be practical. 

Another remedy is to create more affordable 
suburban housing. Even people with savings and 
stable jobs now have trouble finding reasonably 
priced housing. But such expansion is easier said 
than done. For example, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court said in its 1975 Mount Laurel ruling that sub- 
urban towns must accept a ‘‘fair share” of low- and 
moderate-income housing. So far, scarcely any has 
been built. 

All of the candidates talk about the need to im- 
prove education, and some stress investing heavily 
in dropout prevention. But none address the specific 
educational needs of the ghetto unemployed. What 
they need is a way to drop back in, a cross between a 
high school and a cOmmunity college, where they 
can acquire basic job skills and credentials. Some 
models already exist — in the City University of 
New York, for example. But such remediation is ex- 
pensive and the need always exceeds the supply. 

The nation’s present tranquillity and its future 
prosperity won't be assured without a coherent, ad- 
equately funded policy to unite jobs and jobless, the 
outer cities and the underclass. Nobody ought to 
call himself a candidate for President until he has 
one. 


Jury by Trial - 


-that the trial of the century was 


William Shakespeare must have 3 τ 
just returned from jury duty when Where’s the J ustice about to begin, rather than a dispute 
6 wrote, ‘* irst thing we do, ᾿ ‘. about whether Mr. J ἃ es 
let’s ὑπ iy hice la abel σὴ might In Subjecting J urors some money after slipping on. the 
especial ave had in mind the se- + pavement. Unsupervised voir dire 
tection of civil juries in the New LO Imperious Lawyers? Fiyinal lawyers.what peanuts are 


York State Supreme Court, a pro- 
cess that makes suicide seem user friendly. 

Jury selection is tedious even under a judge's supervi- 
sion. Now, in civil cases, there is no supervision. The law- 
yers for both sides are left to choose the jury. No judge, or 
even clerk, attends, as in criminal cases. Twenty or so 


jurors, whose names have been pulled from a bingo-type - 


drum, are at the mercy of these “officers of the court,” in- 
different to larger public concerns. 

The same indifference to the public radiates from the 
setting. The courthouse at 60 Centre Street in Manhattan 

. isan imposing structure built in 1926; it was probably last 
cleaned about the time that the W.P.A. murals were 
painted on the waiting room walls. These are set off by 
peeling paint and flaking ceilings. The amenities include 

, coffee machines that eat coins, and washrooms where the 
toilet seats are piled in the corner. Dispensing justice ap- 
pears to be a secondary priority compared with the real 
goal: the employment of lawyers. 

In the civil jury rooms, the lawyers rule. A judge should 
oversee what is called voir dire, the process of examining 
jurors, to insure against abuse. The lawyers have a right 
to retuse unacceptable jurors; they should have no right 
to drone on, indefinitely trying jurors’ patience and delay- 
ing the system. Yet the judges have disappeared, leaving 
the lawyers unchecked. They question jurors endlessly 
about every aspect of their lives, even though they are 
sometimes so uninformed they don’t even know their 
client’s name, 

One would think, if the mind hadn't already giazed over, 


to elephants. There is never enough. 

The obvious reform is for judges to get back into the 
courtroom and supervise. They may think they have more 
important work to do. But uncontrolled jury selection poi- 
sons public attitudes toward justice. The best the layman 
can do is to shine a light on the stupidities of the system 
and hope that the lawmakers (most of whom are lawyers) 
will pay attention. When the system trifles with citizens' 
good will, it risks creating such pressure for reform that 
even desirable practices might be endangered. 

For instance, frustrated jurors talk about having cases 
settled by a judge or master of the court, even though that 
would take the system even further from the eye of the 
public. Some jurors wonder whether lawyers should be 
barred fram accepting cases on a contingent-fee basis, 
even though that would punish poor people who can't hire 
a competent lawyer any other way. 

Other jurors raise the possibility of a new requirement: 
that once jury selection begins, both parties be required to 

_ carry the case to its ultimate conclusion. In other words, 
no settling once the case begins. Who knows how 
many cases that could clear off the clogged -court 
calendars? Lo ae 

This is a litigious society. Too many accident victims, 
rather than thank their lucky stars that they were not 
seriously injured, answer a lawyer's advertisement that 
urges them to sue. Too many jurors are misused because 
lawyers are left unsupervised. Lawyers and judges bear 
the responsibility for the mess: It ts up to them to 
straighten it out. ARTHUR OCHS SULZBERGER 
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Just Remember That Fathers Are Parents Too 


To the Editor: 

Sally Abrahms’s “Parents in Ab- 

sentia” (Op-Ed, Jan. 20) may bow in 
. the direction of the failure of fathers 

“to take up the slack” and be with the 

children more when mothers work 

full time, but the article is really 
+ about the obligations of mothers. 

Thus, it is the conversation of a fe- 
male mergers and acquisitions law- 
yer that happily did not deteriorate 
into the tedium of diapers. Apparent- 
ly, Ms. Abrahms has no conception 
that the husband might be the one to 
buy the diapers. Similarly, she invited 
“the mother that my daughter cook 
for the baby sitter, along with her 
husband and children,” rather than 
the husband and family. Finally, it is 
the mother-psychiatrist whose pa: 
tients’ conversations Ms. Abrahms is 
curious about. 

Of course, this all may be coinci- 
dence — it is certainly likely that Ms. 
Abrahms converses about these 
topics more with mothers than with 
fathers. But I read her article as ex- 
pressing concern that mothers were 
dropping the parenting ball. If my im- 
pression is accurate, Ms. Abrahms's 
article is just another plaint about the 
failure of American women to live up 
to their obligations as mothers, al- 
though with the twist that it is di- 
rected against the affluent. 

As the husband of a professional 
woman, an on-duty parent (1 cook 
during the week and split the child 

, care) of two children in elementary 

_ school and the colleague of other pro- 

_ fessional women, I find the article 
disturbing because it undermines the 
already fragile social support that 
two-career fathers now enjoy. The 
more laments on the subject of failed 
motherhood that are published from 
women in Brookline, the more sex- 
role stereotypes are reinforced and 
the less support 1 have when I say 
that 1 cannot make a late afternoon 
meeting because school is out at 3 and 
today is my day. 

Fathers who enjoy being with their 
children and who want to support the 
careers af their wives need articles to 
be published about the responsibil- 
ities of fathers. As long as the subject 
is parenthood but ail the examples 
are about mothers, readers will inter- 
pret such articles as being about 
mothers. And what is new or notewor- 
thy about a mother wishing other 


Primaries Don’t Make 
Our Elections Wiser 


To the Editor: 

To state, as you do in “Iowa, or the 
Smoke-Filled “Room?” (editorial, 
Jan, 21), that the trick is ‘‘to trust 
democracy” is to oversimplify. The 
question is, ‘What does democracy 
require?” Or ‘How much democracy 
should we wish?” No one, presum- 
ably, is ready to support homes 
equipped with public-opinion buttons 
that register reactions to Presiden- 
tial performance in a kind of daily 
breakfast-table referendum. 

Democracy requires that the adult 
public havea chance to decide freely 
contested elections. It does not re- 
quire that the public decide every 
policy issue between ejections, and in 
no other advanced industrial society 
does it entail the participation of 30 
million to 40 million voters, and more 
than a dozen candidates, in so long 
and costly a nominating process. 

By offering voters an unmanage- 
able range of choice, our primaries 
attempt to do more good than people 
can stand. They also strengthen the 
desire for painiess solutions to diffi- 
cult problems, nourishing the taste of 
politicians for such solutions and 
penalizing the hardy soul who grasps 
the nettle, as Walter Mondale did 
when he advocated tax hikes in 1984. 

One of our major parties may yet 
choose a Presidential nominee who 
favors means testing of Social Se- 
curity or Medicare benefits, or large 
reductions in our troops in West Ger- 
many and Korea, or hefty, progres- 
sive income-tax increases if he rules 
out significant cuts for welfare or de- 
fense. The odds are against it, and the 
nominating process contributes to 

odds. LAURENCE RADWAY 
Prof. of Govt., Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H., Jan. 23, 1988 


mothers had to work as hard at it as 
she has chosen to do? 

By the way, to me the most dis- 
tressing aspect of the attitude of the 
lawyer-investment banker couple is 
that being with the children more is 
not one of the things that both of them 
want to do. FRANK UPHAM 
Newton Highlands, Mass., Jan. 21, 1988 
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What Is Being Lost 
To the Editor: 

Bravo to Sally Abrahms (Op-Ed, 
Jan. 20) for going out on a limb; yet 
she seems not to have taken her ob- 
servations far enough. ‘‘I also do not 
maintain,” she writes, ‘‘that my own 
part-time work will insure that my 
children will be happier adults than 
my workaholic counterparts. Their 
children will probably turn out fine.” 
Where does the conclusion that the 
children of her friends (who are zero- 
time parents as to full-time) 
will turn out fine come fram? How 
can Ms. Abrahms make such a casual 
given the scenarios 
preceding it? - 

It is one issue to be away from your 
children during the day, which is a re- 
ality for the majority of parents in 
this country, but then not to be with 
them at night or on weekends is inex- 
cusable. How can these people know 
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their children except from a distance 
like a favorite aunt or uncle? 

TI keep wondering why this new 
breed of workaholics finds it neces- 
sary to have children. There seems to 
be little if any real interest, caring or 


connection for them. These parents 
are the ones who later on will experi- 
ence the loss of those intimate rela- 
tionships between parent and child 
over the years. These special feelings 
will be relegated to the nanny. 
Children can and do turn out fine 
when parents have taken the time to 
find a qualified, nurturing individual 
who stays with the family at least 
until the child is in school. Thus the 
child starts with a stable beginning 


and a positive, reassuring relation- 


ship sustained over the years. 

However, it seems as if everyone 
would be better off: parents in not 
having to scramble for sitters; 
nannies and caretakers, and those 
children who are brought into an en- 
vironment of constantly changing 
love objects, which could shape their 
lives into a world of insecurity, mis- 
trust, anger and resignation. , 

Unless there is a consistent, caring 
parent or care giver in a child's 
formative years, that these parents 
choose to work and party rather than 
be with their kids through childhood 
will have a profound effect on those 
children later. LESLIE KOFFLER 

New York, Jan. 24, 1988 

The writer is director of an infant- 
toddler center. 


e 
Far From Typical 
To the Editor: : 
As the editor of Working Mothe: 


magazine, I was shocked to see the . 


myth perpetuated that women who 
work are more concerned with status 
and material goods than with the wel- 
fare of their children (‘‘Parents in 
Absentia,"" Jan. 20). I can assure you 
that the vast majority of these.moth- 
ers work because they must — in or- 
der to feed, clothe and house their 
families! For most young American 
couples, a single income no longer 
covers the bare necessities. And sin- 
gle mothers, an increasingly large 
segment of our society, are often the 
sole.support of their families. 

Sally Abrahms worries that two 
professional couples who employ full- 
time baby sitters Mondays through 
Saturdays — days and evenings — 
are neglecting their children. She 
may be right. She is wrong, however, 
to conclude that they are representa- 
tive of the two-paycheck-couple popu- 
lation. OLiviA BUEHL 

New York, Jan. 26, 1988 


- The Vice President and the Anchor Man 


Tothe Editor: 

Who says George Bush won (“Bush 
Camp Feels Galvanized After Show- 
down With Rather,” front page, Jan. 
27)? The Vice President's involve- 


ment in- the Iran-contra affair. and_ 


Dan Rather's seven-minute lapse are 
hardly comparable issues. Mr. 
Rather is not, after all, running for 
President. Nor did his seven-minute 
lapse jeopardize the country. 

Information on Mr. Bush's know- 
ledge and involvement in the Iran- 
contra affair is not at all complete or 
clear, and voters have every right to 
know the facts — all the facts — re- 
garding Mr. Bush and Iran-contra be- 
fore the election. 

The American people need more 
probing of Mr. Bush on this issue and 
should be grateful for the efforts of 
Dan Rather and anyone else who can 
shed light on this matter, so that we 
can vote with as many facts as passi- 
ble out in the open, We're tired of 
coverups. LILA A. MARTIN 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 27, 1988 


= .Φ 
Rude and Belligerent 


To the Editor: : 
As ἃ liberal Democrat I have a few 
words on the Bush-Rather confronta- 
tion Jan. 25 on “The CBS Evening 
News.” I think Dan Rather's perform- 
ance was inexcusable regardless of 
previously agreed ground rules. 

First, he was addressing the second 
highest official of our country without 
even minimal respect for that office. 
Second, he was blatantly rude and 
belligerent. Third, his questions were 
repeats of questions asked and an- 
swered by Mr. Bush many times. 

The relationship between a Presi- 
dent and a Vice President of the 
United States is necessarily privi- 
leged. If a Vice President told the 


press about all his discussions with 
his superior, if he even sugges 
divergence with his boss’s views, he 
would not be serving the President's 
interests or the country’s. : 


$ duty of bringing unbiased views to the. . 


public, forgets his duty as an Amer- 
ican to respect the office of the Vice 
President and descends to the level of 
Mr. Rather's performance, he dam- 
ages all of us, our system, and him- 
self. THOMAS J. WATSON JR. 
Chairman Emeritus, LB.M. 
Armonk, N.Y., Jan. 26, 1988 
.Φ 


Tacit Admission: 
To the Editor: 


By 


When Vice President Bush δ" 


tacked Dan Rather, he seemed to 
equate Mr. Rather's situation with his 
own, Le. a long successful career 
being judged by one recent instance 
of poor judgment. 


Does this not suggest that Mr. Bush . 


was tacitly acknowledging the error 
of his participation in the Iran-contra 
plan? GRETE TEBBITT 

Katonah, N.Y., Jan. 30, 1988 


Capital Gains Tax 


To the Editor: 


The volatility of the stock markets, . 


along with their casinolike quality, 
have led some to propose a reduction 
of the tax on long-term capital gains 
to encourage long-term investment. I 


, Propose a surcharge on short-term 


capitat gains. It would provide the de- 
sired tax incentive for long-term in- 
vestment, without the potential for 
revenue loss in this time of large 
budget deficits. SAMUEL BELCHIS 

Hartsdale, N.Y., Jan. 24, 1988 


A Specter of Wandering Garbage Barges Is Haunting America 


To the Editor: 

The sinking of one of 20 New York 
City garbage barges, used to haul 
trash to Staten Island, is just the lat- 
est manifestation of a solid-waste 
problem rapidiy approaching crisis 
Proportions. At the same time, the 
Federal Environmental Protection 
Agency is considering dismantling its 
ocean incineration regulatory pro- 
gram. The juxtaposition of these two 
events is an unfortunate coincidence. 

Whether or not liquid hazardous- 
waste incineration at sea moves for- 
ward soon, it would be disastrous. for 

᾿ the country — especially for big cities 
in the Northeast — if the door were 
closed on the possibility of offshore 
incineration for municipal solid 
wastes. At least one joint venture, in- 
cluding our client Ocean Incineration 
Services of New York City and Hvide 
Shipping of Fort Lauderdale, Fia., is 
pursuing such an approach. 

Up to 90 percent of municipal solid 
waste goes to landfills (the final desti- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers, Letiers for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


nation of the ill-fated New York City 
barge), where it adds to ground and 
surface water problems. Nearly 20 
percent of high-hazard Superfund 
Sites are former municipal landfills. 
The meandering barge, Mobro, 
with its load of Long Island garbage 
— which, unlike its New York City 
counterpart, was able to complete its 
voyage without mishap —.has come 
to symbolize the growing crisis of 
dealing with the several pounds of 
solid waste generated each day by 
every man, woman and child in the 
United States — enough to fill 50'mil- 
lion garbage Crucks a year. The prob- 
lem is that municipal landfills are 
rapidly running out of capacity, and 
hew, land-based incinerators cannot 


be sited because of public opposition. 


Ocean incineration more than 100° 


miles offshore, using closed barges to 
transfer refuse to one or more off- 
shore incinerator ships, is an option 
we can ill afford to dismiss too casu- 
ally. It would be ironic indeed if, be- 
Cause of short-sightedness in 1988, we 
rule out an approach that could avoid 
the spectacle, 10 years from now, of a 
thousand Mobros voyaging hope- 
lessly from port to port with a gar- 
bage cargo that no one wants and 
that no facility has the capacity to 
accept. KENNETH 5. KAMLET 
Alexandria, Va., Jan. 25, 1988 
The writer is former director 
National Wildlife Federation's ue 
tion and toxic substances division. 
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In ’88, Gunning 


For the Early Bird © 


eee ee eS 
By Robert 5. McEIvaine 
“ΟΣ overt S. McEivaine _ 


JACKSON, Miss. — The suggest 
that 1988 is going to be a Strange year 
‘in the annais of Presidential politics 
is unlikely to produce much dissent. 
Yet one of the more unusual aspects 
of this year's election seems to have 
peeved Hite attention. 

ormally, each party hopes 

the other will take as long as poetics 
to settle on a Presidential candidate. 
Protracted Struggles for a nomina- 
Won usually increase intraparty divi- 
Sions, sap strength and weaken ‘the 
“While the ταὶ , 

ile party undergoing: a 
Preconvention battle is teetine Iteatt 
apart and its combatants are spewing 
venom at each other, the other party 
can, if it unites behind a nominee 
early, build up that candidate for the 
wnls year, hwweve 

IS year, T, each part: 
an overriding reason to ope thee ie 
other will choose its standard-bearer 
quickly. The specific reasons differ 
but they both emanate from the fact 
that this time the person likely to be 
chosen early by either party would be 
the one the other party would most 
like to have as an Opponent. 

Ic has long been apparent that the 
choice of most Democrats for the 
G:0.P. nomination is Vice President 
Bush. Many leading Democrats have 
told me so in interviews over the past 
two years. “George Bush is certainly 
my candidate for the Republican 
nomination,” said William Carrick, 
Richard A. Gephardt’s campaign 
manager. “If the Republicans nomi- 
nate someone like George Bush,” 


-Robert 5. McElvaine, the author of a 
forthcoming biography of Gov. Mario 
Cuomo of New York, is professor of 
history at Millsaps College. 


Senator Christopher J. Dodd said, 
“the Democrats may luck out again.” 
“I think Bush would be easiest to 
beat,"’ Senator Joseph R. Biden Jr, 
said before he Jeft of the race. 

The reason the Democrats want to 
run against the Vice President was 
Stated succinctly by Beth Smith, 
Gary Hart’s onetime communica- 
tions director: “Bush is the Republi- 
‘can equivalent of Walter Mondale.” 
This similarity has sometimes been 
called the “wimp factor.” © 

It is largely a matter of voice. Like 
Mr. Mondale and George McGovern 
before him, Vice -President Bush 
whines when he speaks. The Amer- 
ican people are not about to elect a 
whiner as President. 

The Democrats’ desire to face Mr. 
Bush takes precedence over their 
wish for a Republican slugfest lasting 
into the summer. Since the Vice 
President's greatest asset in the Re- 


An oddity 
in the 
race. 


publican race is the belief that his 
nomination is inevitable, it is widely 
believed that if he does not win early, 
he will not win at all. 

In recent years, Republicans have 
asserted that President Reagan is 
doing for their party what Franklin 
D. Roosevelt did for the Democrats: 
making them the lasting majority. If 
this is to be so, Mr. Bush will have to 
play Harry S. Truman to Mr. Rea- 
gan’s F.D.R. The only way that is 
likely to happen is if the Democrats 
obligingly cast a new Thomas E£. 
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Dewey as their 1988 nominee. As it 
happens, several applicants for the 
role are auditioning. 

Republicans’ preferences in the 
Democratic race vary, but many Re- 
publicans profess to believe that any 
of the current crop of Democratic 
candidates would serve their ends 
nicely. 

The best way to assure that the 


Why Israel Needs Arafat 


By Jerome M. Segal 


COLLEGE PARK, Md. — There is 
now universal agreement that the up- 
rising in the West Bank and Gaza was 
not initiated by the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. Many Americans 
are hoping that an alternative leader- 
ship .is emerging. The implicit as- 
sumptions are that Yasir Arafat is 
not interested in ἃ permanent peace 
settlement ‘and that the cause of 
peace would be ‘better served by 
some. alternative leadership. Neither 
assumption is correct. 

While Mr. Arafat remains secure 


as a symbol of Palestinian national- - 


ism, he is facing a challenge to his 
leadership. For now, it is not serious, 
but this can change. The challenge is 
coming not from more moderate 
Palestinians but from radicals. If it 
succeeds, it will bring deep tragedy 
for both the Palestinians and the Is- 
raelis. ; 

In the course of the uprising, a clan- 
destine radio station has emerged. It 
is called Radio al-Quds (Jerusalem), 
“The Station of the Liberation of the 
Land and the Man.” It is extremely 
popular with the Palestinians. A 
favorite feature is a young boy who 
gives technical information about the 
best way to throw a rock and use ἃ 
slingshot. 

Another voice, has also been heard, 
that of Ahmad Jibril, leader of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine — General Command. 

Here are some excerpts: “I greet 
the heroes who taught the world how 
the will triumphs over the U.S.-Zion- 
ist machine of repression."’ And, “We 
will not allow anyone to compromise 
over the Palestinian cause.” And, 
“What is taken by force cannot be 
retaken except by force." And, “The 
uprising slogan is the return to the 
homeland. ... There will be no com- 
promises.” 

The station carried a message to 
Hanna Sinyurah and Fayiz Abu Rah- 
mah, Palestinians who met with Sec- 
retary of State George P. Shultz. It 
called them ‘‘figures arpa τὸ neue 
the popular uprising and to y 
it to Zionism.” It warned them “of the 


consequences of persisting in their. 


feverish endeavors..’ | 

In the Middle East, such warnings 
should not be taken lightly. Yet it 
must be remembered that Mr. Sinyu- 
rah and Mr. Rahmah went to Wash- 
ington with Mr. Arafat's blessing. 
They were in touch with him by tele- 


Mr. Arafat appears to understand 
the limits and dangers of the uprising. 
He has spoken of the “stone as a 
jewel.” He has issued orders that no 

is to resort to 
owe have Seratensed: Mr. Arafat for 
so long that we are unable to see the 
obvious. For years, he has been 
trying to work out a negotiated settle- 
ment with Israel. He accepts the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘exchanging land for peace. 
He has offered to accept United Na- 
tions Security Council Resolution 242 
ica accep 
enna self-determination. He 
has said, ‘You can’t eliminate the 
Palestinians, just like you can τ get 
rid of Israel.” 


1 now 


Administra- 
backed by the aoe Prime Minister 


-Yitzhak Shamir, shows that Israel 


with anarchy. It desper-" 


cope - 

needs an authoritative leader- 
iy it can negotiate with, someone 
who can get the Palestinian teen- 


oo 
Jerome M. Segal is ἃ fellow of the 


Center for Philosophy and Public spon: 


Policy at the University of Maryland. 


agers to cool it. Mr. Arafat remains 
the only person who commands suffi- 
cient allegiance among the Palestin- 
ians to carry that off. 

There is very littie time. Mr. Arafat 
was right: For the Palestinians, the 
stone is a jewel. But it is also a fragile 
tactic. It is impossible that the Pales- 
tinian struggie will remain at that 
level indefinitely. Sooner or later, Is- 
raeli soldiers will be killed; Jewish 
settlers and their children will be 

. harmed. Two weeks ago,a fire bomb 
was thrown against a school bus; for- 
tunately, it didn’t gootf. — 


STANFORD, Calif. 
hen you see your best friend 
acting in a way that will ruin 
his life, do you pretend not to 

see? Do you insist to others that it is 
really not so bad as it looks? Do you 
tell yourself that it is his business, not 
yours? : 
Americans devoted to Israel should 
be asking themselves such questions 
as they contemplate what is happen- 
ing in the West Bank and Gaza. For 
Israe} is on a path of mortal danger, 
to its character and even its exist- 
ence. Those who remain silent at such 
a moment are not true friends. 
During the 20 years of occupation 
the Jewish community in the United 
States has been largely silent about 
Israel's policy. The explanation given 
was that Israelis were on the line, and 
outsiders should not tell them what to 


Does a 
friend pretend 
not to see? 


do. The theory sounds like a benevo- 
tent neutrality, but in practice it has 
been anything but neutral. 

In that time American Jewish organ- 
izations have led the way in urging 
United States aid to Israel — without 
strings, without criticism. Israel is the 
largest U.S. aid recipient, now getting 
$3 billion a year. And it gets generous 
private contributions from Americans. 

The effect of all that aid has been to 
give powerful support, financial and 
political, to Israeli policy in the occu- 
pied territories: the policy that has 
amounted τὸ creeping annexation. Is- 
raeli opponents of the policy were 
shorn of the argument that friends 
abroad really disagreed with it. Si- 
lence in America helped those in Is- 
rael who wanted to go on settling in 


ts the principle of the West Bank and Gaza, making it 


harder for Israel ever to leave. 

In the current crisis many Amer- 
ican Jews have been troubled, not 
only by immediate Israeli tactics in 

; putting down Palestinian protests but 
by the longer-term implications of 
holding on to the occupied territories. 
Some have voiced their concerns, 
among them leaders of important 
ish organizations. : 
λον olhers continue to avert their 
” eyes. They say, for example, that the 
American press and television have 
been unfair in their portrayal of the 
Palestinian protests and Israeli re- 
se. But Israel's press has been 
just as blunt in reporting the in- 


ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


_ Time to Speak Truth 


An escalation of the violence will . 


play into the hands both of the Ahmad 
Jibrils and the Israeli hardliners, 
such as Meir Kahane, Ariel Sharon 
and Prime Minister Shamir. What 
they all have in common is that they 
oppose any compromise. 

Mr. Arafat is no saint. He is not 
without blame, but he has been telling 
the world that he wants to make 
peace with Israel He will not fly to 
Jerusalem, but he is willing to go 


hand in hand to the conference table. 


Someone had better take his hand be- 
fore itis too late. - oO 


Stances of beating randomly selected 
Palestinians. And the film on Amer- 
ican television has been taken mostly 
by Israeli crews. 

Another cause for concern is that 
some American Jewish leaders con- 
tinue to deny the reality of the griev- 
ances felt by Palestinians in the West 
Bank and Gaza. For Jews to lack 
sympathetic understanding of a peo- 
ple denied control of their own lives 
seems to me especially sad. 

The current chairman of the Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Major American 
Jewish Organizations, Morris Β. 
Abram, issued a statement that spoke 
of the protests as designed ‘to terror- 
ize and to undermine the foundations of 
a democratic society." He said the dis- 
turbances were “not just incidents of 
domestic unrest” but were “nothing 
less than a new form of warfare 
against Israel." He said Israel was just 
trying to “restore normalcy to Gaza 
and the West Bank.” ὃ 

Anyone who wants to know what 
“normaicy” meant for the Palestin- 
jians under occupation shoujd read two 
extraordinary articles in the issues of 
The New Yorker dated Feb. 8 and Feb. 
15. They are by an Israeli writer, David 
Grossman, who spent seven weeks in 
the West Bank last year, before the up- 
rising. He wrote a book that was a best 
seller in Israel; the New Yorker pieces 
are taken from it. 

What Mr. Grossman shows is a life 
of.humiliation for the Palestinians — of 
petty bureaucratic ‘harassment and 
nighttime raids and blown-up houses. 
And he shows the inevitable result: the 
buildup of frustration and hatred. 

One of. the Palestinians Mr. Gross- 
man meets says to him: “Start think- 
ing about us as your future neighbors. 
In the end, we will be the people with 
whom you have to live here. ... It’s not 
the Japanese with whom you will have 
to come to an agreement of peace and 
trust, right? ... Even try — and I know 
that it is probably hard for you, right? 
— try, God forbid, to respect us.” 

American Jews should try, too. They 
should try to think of Palestinians as 
human beings, with the usual human 
desire for respect and the usual feel- 
ings of national pride, and they should 
speak out when they see the danger of 
israel trying to contro! another nation. - 

The Economist, a conservative Brit- 
ish magazine supportive of israel, said 
some friends of Israel “pretend that if 
Israeli leaders gave their soldiers bet~ 
ter training in riot control [and] ... 
spoke less bluntly to foreign journal- 
ists, the familiar old Israel would smile 
forth again. These friends are wrong. If 
Israet is turning ugly, it is not because 
its army is inept but because it is a 
smal! Jewish nation which since 1967 
has been sitting heavily on a small 
Palestinian nation.” : o 


Larry Carrot 


Democrats do choose one of those 
now actively seeking votes is for one 
of the candidates to gain an early and 
commanding lead. 

Under usual circumstances, such a 
development would not be in the in- 
terests of the G.O.P, But for a Demo- 
cratic front-runner to emerge early 
in the process, it would have to be one 
of the seven men now in the race. 
That might be far better for Republi- 
cans than the alternative. 

If the Democrats enter into the sort 
of protracted guerrilla warfare that 
would normally please Republicans, 
the chances will greatly increase that 
they will wind up nominating some- 
one not presently in the race. . 

The indications are that Republi- 
cans fear some of the noncandidates 


— particularly Gov. Mario Cuomo. 


and Senators Sam Nunn, Bill Bradley 
and Dale Bumpers — much more 
than they do any of the Democrats 


“now running. 


Thus, each party has reason this 
year to make the unorthodox wish 
that the other quickly unite behind a 
single candidate.” 4 ᾿ 


Bush as Hostage 


WASHINGTON 

H hy can’t George Bush simply 
.Come clean on his participa- 
tion in the arms-for-hostages ἡ 

‘decision? Why does he respond by at- 

tacking the press for daring to ask the 

question, or by hiding behind his con- 


a “fidential relationship with the Presi- 


“dent, or by claiming that he’s already 
. answered everything? 

As Bob Dole keeps reminding us, 
the questions just won't go away. Why 
not put the issue to rest once and for 
ail with a single, dramatic, lay-it-all- 
out speech? 

Because it’s not that easy; indeed, 
resolving the inherent contradictions 
in his story may be impossible. Here 
is an attempt to deal with the real 
world of his imprisonment. 

Let us assume, for argument's sake, 
that C.LA. chief William Casey dis- 
cussed with the Vice President, who is 
a former Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, the vexing problem facing 
American intelligence a few years 
ago: the capture of the C.1.A. station 
chief in Beirut, William Buckley. 

The concern here went’ beyond 
compassion. Honor ‘armong- spooks 
was also involved: the world of spies 
expects a nation to strain to get back 
its captured agents with trades or 
raids. Moreover, our man was being” 
tortured to extract from him the 
names of our entire network in the 
Middle East, so getting him out was a 
matter of national security. 

Let us assume further that the idea 
of dealing with Iran, put forward by 
National Security aides McFarlane 
and Poindexter, was not couched in 
stark terms of arms-for-hostages. In 
the real world, people tend to slip 
around such harsh reality, this could 
be presented as a way of dealing with 
influential intermediaries, not as pay- 
ing ransom to the actual terrorist kid- 
nappers. 

And so the colossal misjudgment, in 
which Vice President Bush was prob- 
ably involved, went ahead. When Presi- 
dential findings had to be signed, the 
matter came up before the National 
Security Council, where the Secre- 
taries of State and Defense were let in 
on the secret. At one meeting at least, 
on Jan. 7, 1986, they expressed aston- 
ishment and strong disagreement. 

What did the Vice President say? 
That's a legitimate question to a man 
who would be President, and all par- 
ticipants have been released by Mr. 
Reagan to say what was advised. 

. {πὶ Lehrer and I worked over Cap 
Weinberger pretty hard the other 
night, but that old loyalist is saying 
nothing te embarrass Mr. Bush. 
George Shultz, however, decided to tell 
the truth from the start: he recollects 
that the Vice President was right 


(there, that the Secretaries of State ἀπά". 


Defense were forceful and outspoken, 
in their opposition, and that “my im- 
pression was that the others had a dif- 
ferent view.” 4 
Now we come to what makes cam- 
Paigning so difficult for George Bush. 
He cannot start with a clean slate; he 
is the hostage of his past statements. 
He thought it would be safe to say at 
first only that he “supported the Presi- 
dent's decision," but that evasion inti- 


mated that he went along with it after- 


ward, not before. 
Then he said that he “expressed 
misgivings,”’ to give the impression 


The tangle 

of past 

e€vasions, 
Dee] 

he had been sort of on the side of 
those opposing the deal; in fact, it 
turns out that the key reservation 
was about dealing through the Israe- 
lis, though it is hard to imagine a 
C.1.A..man not wanting some cutout. 

His third line of defense was that he 
was “‘out of the loop,” deliberately ex- 
cluded from key meetings in which 
presumably he would have changed 
the direction of events. "My first real 
chance to see the picture as a whole 
didn’t come ὑπ} December 1986. . .,"" 
when the whole world knew. 

A fourth approach came recently, 

when he recalled his feelings about the 
captured station chief, but that may 
conflict with the out-of-the-loop de- 
fense. 
- Put yourself in George Bush's shoes 
now. You cannot go back and unsay 
what you have said ‘without admitting 
“cover-up,” 50 that's out. You cannot 
wholly rely on your own memory about 
what you said in meetings, because in 
real life people do forget, and contra- 
dictory classified memcons may yet 
surface, or Amiram Nir may publish, 
or men about to go to jail may seek 
clemency by remembering otherwise. 

Admit that you were hip-deep in 
Mr. Reagan’s greatest blunder and 
tried to sneak out afterward? Never; 
political suicide. 

That leaves you blasting the media 
for daring to ask, and defending the ab- 
straction of confidentiality of discus- 
sions between the President and Vice 
President — when everybody knows 
that you and he would instantly breach 
that confidentiality if you had told him 
privately, “Don't do it.” 

Which is why George Bush, hostage 
to past evasions, is trying to tough it 
out. That's ali he can do now. a 
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Why Managers Resist Machines 


Automation lets 
low-level workers 
make decisions. 
Many executives 


don’t like that. 
By DANIEL GOLEMAN 


Wee Procter & Gamble de- 
cided five years ago to build 
a manufacturing plant, the 
plans included so much electronic 
monitoring equipment that execu- 
tives at headquarters, 500 miles 
away, would have been able to check 
the plant's exact output at any time. 

But there was one hitch: Plant 
managers made sure the electronic 
hook-up to headquarters was not 
completed. They did not want some- 
one jooking over their shoulders. 

“They didn't try to ambush it, but 
they managed to stop things so head- 
quarters ended up with only limited 
access," said Charles Eberle, former 
vice president of manufacturing for 
Procter & Gamble. 

The Procter & Gamble incident is 
not an isolated case. But it was a 
harbinger of an intensifying trend — 
a trend that now compels the atten- 
tion of managers who want to capital- 
ize on information technologies to in- 
crease their competitiveness. 

In industries as diverse as poultry 
farming and internationa) banking, 
the clash between new information 
technologies and old management 
habits is growing more intense. Com- 
panies are finding it harder to get 
management to accept the advanced 
technologies that they must adopt to 
stay competitive: Many managers 
simply do not like the new order of 
accountability that technology has 
brought to their jobs. 

The ramifications of that discon- 
tent — for companies and for Ameri- 
can competitiveness in world mar- 
kets — could be serious: Data show 
that companies that have most suc- 
cessfully adopted information tech- 
nologies have gained a significant 
edge over rivals. 

“The more you eliminate the ineffi- 
cient use of information, the better it 
is for productivity," said Mitch Ka- 
por, founder and former president of 
the Lotus Development Corporation, 
the software manufacturer. . “UIti- 
mately, it will be crucial for national 
competitiveness." 

The stirrings of a counter-revolt to 
the technological revolution have set 
in, experts say, because the new tech- 
nologies are altering the nature of 
work — and the basis of power. As 
computer programs mimic the skiils 
that have long set managers apart, 
workers in lower-level jobs can do 
tasks once reserved for executives. 

“The technology can turn workers 
into managers,"’ said Shoshona Zu- 
boff, a social psychologist at Harvard 
Business School who has been study- 
ing the organizational impact of in- 


formation technologies. ‘It's an im- 
plied threat to the whole structure of 
authority.” 

Mr. Eberle, who supervised switch- 


‘es to information technologies at 


Proctor & Gamble, observed: “With 
the new technologies, automation 
now has more impact on the white- 
collar worker than the blue. It’s not 
the plant operatives and maintenance 
people who po, but the lower levels of 
management.” Mr. Eberle is now a 
consultant in Cincinnati. ° 

The classic case — the one used by 
the Harvard Business School to illus- 
trate the problems of imptementing 
new informations technologies — is 
“Tiger Creek." In this pseudonymous 
Midwestern paper manufacturing 
plant, an electronic expense-tracking 
system was installed that seemed 
certain to slash costs. 


DER this system, machine op- 
erators suddenly had-a monitor 
displaying the precise costs of 

all the decisions they made. They 
found cheaper chemical mixes. One 
operator discovered that expensive 
new steam hoods, bought to increase 
efficiency, were raising costs. But the 
system's full use was thwarted, soon 
after installation, by plant managers. 

“Many managers felt that innova- 
tive cost decisions were their own 


ADRIFT AT THE COMPUTER 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Ν 1978, a Wall Street bank asked Shoshona Zu- 
boff to assess the effects of computerization, 
which it had just introduced to its back office. 

“Ht was there that! first saw a sight that has 
since become so familiar as to defy notice: an en- 
tire floor of people seated at partitioned desktops, 
staring into video screens," Dr. Zuboff said. 

The experience was still fresh enough — and 
odd enough — that Or. Zuboff saw the consterna- 
tion that clerks and managers felt at the transfor- 
mation before it became just another part of : 
their routine. Error rates by clerks soared; manag- 
ers were confounded by a pervasive sense of mal- ᾿ 

. aise. Clerks and managers alike complained that 
they were no longer able to see or touch their 
work; many felt they no longer had the know-how 


to perform competentty. 


A few months later, Dr. Zuboff had an assign- 


prerogative; that was what a man- 
ager, not a machine operator, was 
paid for,” Dr. Zuboff said. 

What became evident at Tiger 
Creek — and elsewhere — was that 
the new technologies changed the 
way information flowed through a 
company and some executives per- 
ceived these changes as a challenge 
to their place on the corporate ladder. 

“In a manufacturing plant, you 
suddenly have information in the 
hands of the people who run the ma- 
chines; it’s no longer reserved for 
people two or three rungs up the 
hierarchy," Mr. Eberle said. “Ὑπὸ 
first-level supervisors don't appreci- 
ate the power of this information until 
it gets in the workers’ hands. Then 
their resistance is enormous.” : 

In a 1986 study of 16 of the most 
advanced “factories of the future,” 
Richard Walton of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School found that in companies 
with serious commilments to infor- 
mation technologies, corporate activ- 
ities became more interdependent, 


- where faults and contributions alike 


became more anonymous. 

The reorganizations also meant 
that-news moved farther and faster in 
a company. ‘‘Now top levels of man- 
agement know about problems at the 
lowest levels," Professor Walton 
said. "Αἰ a dishwasher plant at.Gen- 


ment at a newspaper making the transition from li- 
notype machines to electronic typesetting. To her 
surprise, she said, some workers’ reactions 

and comments were just like those of the bank 
Clerks: "1 realized that the clerks and linotype oper- 
ators were part of a world at the edge of an im- 
mense transformation, as sweeping as the change 
from workshops to factories in the 18th Century.” 

At the time, Dr. Zuboff was completing her doc- 
torate in social psychology at Harvard, specializing 
in the history of work. Her observations at the bank 
and the newspaper suddenly jelled with her 
study of the Industrial Revolution. At the dawn of 
the Industrial Revolution, she said, workers were 
outraged over such radical notions as having to re- 
port to work at a fixed hour. The modern work- 
er’s lament, she found, was to be adrift in front of 
the video screen. 

In the last 10 years, Dr. Zuboff has been 8 car- - 
tographer of the sea change sweeping the modern 
corporation as information systems reshape orga- 
nizational lite. Her forthcoming book, “In the 
Age of the Smart Machine: The Future of Work and 
Power," documents the pitfalls and promise of 
computerized technology in business life. tt will be 
published this spring by Basic Books. 

She has coined the word:“‘informate"' for what 
she finds to be the most far-reaching use of the 
new technologies: a process of continual learning - 
that companies use to improve products or ser- 
vices and to enhance their production, distribution 
or marketing. While automating simply speeds up 
routine tasks, “informating” —- the smartest way to 
computerize a workplace — collects data about 
those tasks to find greater efficiency. But it re- 
quires drastic changes in organizational power. 

“You've got to leave the hierarchy out of it and, 
for instance, give information about stock and pric- 
ing to those who deal with customers so they can 
make flexible, rapid and customized deci- 


‘The New York Times/ David Ma: 


Shoshona Zuboff 


sions,” Dr. Zuboff said. “But then you need sales- 
people with analytical skills to use the information. 
Learning is the new form of labor.” 

Michael Scott-Morton, a professor at M.I.T.’s 
Sloan School of Management and director ofits _ 
program on management in the 1990's, observed, 
“The ‘informate’ concept is central to how we have 
to re-think organizations inthe decades to come.” 

With Richard Walton, a colleague at Harvard, . 
Dr. Zuboft is searching worldwide for companies 
that, at least in part, are at the leading edge in using 
information technologies as part of corporate strat- 
egy. Last summer, their search led to Scandinavia, - 
where they found a handful of companies ap- 
plying “informate" principles. In Sweden, for ex- ~ 
ample, the robotics division of Asea, a major elec- 
tronics and machinery manufacturing company, 
was providing in its newest robotics prod- 
ucts the capacity to diagnose and track the time in- 
volved in set-up and maintenance, so that robots 
could be used to streamline their own operations. 

.In Norway, they found a chain of savings banks 
at which customers use automated teller machines 
for the 85 percent of routine transactions on which 
the bank made no profit, For the highly profit- 
able 15 percent of transactions, the former tellers 
sit behind terminals that allow them to do every- 
thing from analyzing cash flow to selling mort- —- 
gages. The old distinction between tellers and bank 
officers has virtually evaporated. : ‘ 

“This ts the frontier of corporate life," Dr. Zu- 
boff said. “There are dozens of partial examples, 
although no one is completely there yet. But there 
are hundreds of firms pustied to the brink by 
marketing pressures, searching for solutions." 


eral Electric, for instance, one man- 
ager said that if they ran out of a 
minor part it would starve the whole 
system, shutting down the plant. In 
the old plant, a probiem could sim- 
mer for weeks. Now it’s hours or 
minutes before everyone knows.” 


ILE executives typically | 


try to justify computer 
svstems by showing how 
they would eliminate jobs, Dr. Zuboff 


‘said that few managers had faced the 


fact that the jobs cut — or redefined 
— might be their own. One upshot is 
that companies that have gone the 
furthest in using information technol- 
ogies tend to have only about half the 
managerial layers of their rivals. 

“The technologies flatten hierar- 
chies,” said Paul Strassman, a for- 
mer chief computer executive at Gen- 
eral Foods, Kraft and Xerox, and now 
a writer and lecturer in New Canaan, 
Conn: -In- studying :tfie uses of -the 
technologies at 60 companies, he 
found that, compared with the poor- 
est-performing companies; top per- 
formers spent twice as much on infor- 
mation as rivals. Top performers had 
less than four management layers: 
Poor ones had about eight. 

For companies that adapt to the 
new technologies most smoothly, the 
advantages are great. “If managers 
go along with the changes, the new 
systems can free them_for greater 
creativity," Mr. Eberle said. 

One company attempting this is the 
home electronics division of Thorn 
EMI, a diversified British concern. 


. H.J. Maxmin, the unit's chairman 


and chief executive, sees a major role 
for information technologies in his 
Strategy, and he has reduced his man- 
agement layers to 4 from 13. 

“The old-style corporation, with a 
fixed hierarchy of authority and in- 
formation flow, is becoming a dino- 
saur,” he said. “In the last decade, 
excellence in business meant doing 
one thing well. In the decade to come, 

you'll have to do everything 
weil, and do it everywhere. The im- 
age of the corporation as a pyramid is 
dead; the new corporation will be 
more. like a hologram, with shared 
information making each person, 
each part, contain the whole." 

Still, psychologicat obstacles re- 
main, which keep companies from 
getting full benefit fram the new tech- 
nologies. One ‘source of resistance 
crops up when specialists — say; en- 
gineers or economists —‘find the ex- 
pertise on which they pride them- 
selves transferred into a computer. 

“In the workplace, knowledge is 
power,” said Robert Schrank, a man- 
agement consultant. ‘Knowledge 
that used to be proprietary informa- 
tion is now available to anyone whe 
knows how to call it up.” The new 
power struggle, he said, “is over who 
can get into the mainframe.” 


E consequence is that manag- 
ers grow more dependent on 
the technical experts who build 

and contro] the new systems. When 
people depend on the machine to do a 
job, the skill can atrophy. 

The technologies also make the. 
ability to learn on the job more im- 
portant than job experience. In a 1987° 
Harvard Business Review article,- 
Professor Walton said that at compa- 
nies with the most advanced use of 
new technologies — including Cum- 
mins Engine, Ford and J.B.M. — the 
time in which a worker's knowledge 
and skills becomes obsolete has fallen 
dramaticaily. At one company, it was 
Said to have dropped to three to five 
years, from between seven and 14 


years. . 

Dr. Zuboff cited the example of a 
worker in a power plant who, .in- 
trigued by data from ἃ new monitor- 
ing system, began to study the theory 
of combustion. He then foundan érror 
in plant procedure — something man- 
agers saw as their job. “For manag- 
ers who measure their worth in terms 
of ability to exert control and make 
key decisions, the choice to create 
Smart people can be a threat,” she 
said, “Bot ΡΤ may be little alterna- 


tive in tomorrow's marketplace.” " 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS | 
Regulators Battle - 
To Define Turf 


The regulatory waters are still 
being roiled by the October market 
collapse. The S.E.C. staff urged curbs 


on stock index futures trading, saying ἡ 


the technique aggravated the dive of 
Oct. 19. Among other things, the 900- 
page report recaynmended that mar- 
gins on futures be raised from the 
current 10 percent. That was one of 
the few areas of agreement between 
that report and one issued by the staff 
of the Commodities Futures Trading 
Commission, which generally de- 
fended computerized trading: of 
stocks and futures. Amid all the re- 
ports, there was some action. The Big 
Board voted to shut its computers te 
index-arbitrage programs on any day 
when the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age has moved 50 points or more. And 
in Chicago, the Board of Trade voted 
a 15 percent margin for trading its 
Major Market Index. In Washington, 
a turf fight was developing among the 
regulatory agencies over whatever 
control mechanisms may develop. 


A power struggle at First Boston 
ended with its two star investment 
bankers walking out. Bruce Wasser- 
stein and Joseph R. Perella had built 
a hugely profitable mergers and ac- 
quisitions business for First Boston 
and they were said to have grown in- 
creasingly resentful at the losses of 
miilions of dollars in the firm’s se- 
curities trading and other operations. 
The deciding factor in their resigna- 
tions was said to be a company 
Strategic report, begun six months 
ago and finished recently, that con- 
cluded that no major changes were 
needed in the way First Boston allo- 
cated its resources. The two men in- 
tend to set up their own firm, and as 
many as 20 of their First Boston col- 
leagues are expected to join them. 


American Brands will buy ἘΠῚ 
Holdings in a $2.7 billion deal that saw 
the revival of the Pac-Man defense. 
E-II, led by Donald P. Kelly, had been 
making threatening noises about tak- 


ing over Américan Brands. Ἐ-ΠῚ is a 


spinoff of units of the Beatrice Com- 
panies, including Samsonite luggage 
and some specialty food operations. 
American Brands has interests in to- 
bacco, liquor, sporting goods and in- 
surance. E-II went public last July at 
$15 a share, never made a major ac- 
quisition and lost $131.9 million in the 
quarter that included the October 
market plunge. American Brands is 
paying $17.05 a share, and Mr. Kelly 
made at least $50 million from the 
deal. He is already considering set- 
ting up “Ἐ-11." 


The leading indicators declined for 
the third month in a row in Decem- 
ber. A three-month decline has tradi- 
tionally been interpreted as a warn- 
ing of a recession, but most econo- 
mists were sticking with forecasts of 
slow growth but no contraction. They 
pointed out that the December drop 
was a modest two-tenths of I percent, 
coming after ἃ 1.2 percent fall in 
November and a tiny one-tenth of | 
percent negative reading in October. 
Economists also noted that the indi- 
cator figures are subject to revision. 

The report convinced bankers that 
the economy would be sluggish 
enough to justify cutting the prime 
rate, which they lowered to 8.50 per- 
cent, from 8.75 percent. In other num- 


6.2 percent in December, with a 
whopping 51.5 percent drap in the 
Northeast. Productivity for all of 1987 
grew eight-tenths of 1 percent, half 
the gain of 1986. Factory orders 
surged 2.5 percent in December, with 
-Strong demand for aircraft. And 
unemployment in December was un- 
changed at 5.7 percent. 


Brazil paid $350 million to banks 
around the world and said it “sought 
a return to normalcy” after a year- 
long moratorium on debt repayment. 
The Brazilian payment covers only 
part of the $900 million or so in inter- 
est due in January, but the payment 
did come from Brazil's own funds, un- 
like previous instances in which 
Brazil demanded that the banks lend 
it money to make payments. 


The bond market continued to be 
the success. story of 1988, with the 
week's Treasury auctions generating 
good demand. Yields on the longest- 


maturing ‘Treasury ‘bonds fell as low *** 


as 8.34 percent, a hefty drop from the 
9.16 percent of early January. Stocks 
remained lackluster, with the Dow 
Jones industrial average losing 47.74 
points for the week, to 1,910.48. Some 
of the biggest price moves were in 


.downward in gold. After being near 


$500 an ounce early in the year, gold 
last week dipped below $440. 


From $6 billion to $7 billion was the 
estimate of the initial cost of a pro- 
gram to aid the savings and loan in- 
dustry in Texas, with the final cost 
put much higher. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board said it hoped to 
sponsor enough mergers or closings 
to reduce the number of savings as- 
sociations in Texas by 100, from the. 
current 28]. The state now has 104 
savings institutions operating below 
the minimum net worth requirement 
of 3 percent of deposits. 


Donald J. Trump will pay $125 mil- 
lion for the shares of Resorts Interna- 
tional he does not already own. With 
the hotel and casino company en- 
tirely in his hands, Mr. Trump said.he 
would move to complete Resorts’ 
stalled Taj Mahal complex in Atlantic 
City. The half-completed project was 
begun in 1983 with an original cost 
estimate of $185 million. The cost now 


bers, new-home sales nationwide fell exceeds $900 million. 
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IVY BELONGS to the Araliaceae 
(ginseng) family. Hedera helix (kis- 
Sos in Hebrew) is the Latin name for 
i the plant which grows wild in many 
European countries. It is an oma- 
mental, woody shrub, cultivated as a 
handsome, hardy, evergreen climb- 
er or groundcover. This beautiful 
evergreen vine has been cultivated 
Since ancient times. It is the best 
evergreen climber for walls of all 
heights and thrives in sun or shade. 
The plant's stems attach themselves 
by means of minute, brush-like 
sprouts, to tree trunks, walls or 
posts. The sprouts do not take sap 
from the trees, hence ivies are not 
parasites. They take their nutrition 
from the soil through their roots. 
The only damage ivy can do to a tree 
is as a resuit of its weight: after 20 or 
50 years of growth, ivy-laden trees 
could be felled by a snowstorm. So 


prune ivy branches heavily from | 


time to time. 

Leaf colour varies from species to 
species. The beautiful cultivated va- 
πεῖν, Gloire de Marengo, has leaves 
with dark green centres and a white 
border. There are also ivies with 
yellow, reddish, purple and bronze 
leaves. Hedera canariensis (Canary 
Island ivy) has larger leaves and 
grows more slowly than the common 
ivy. When used as a climber you 
have to tie it to the trellis, as it never 
produces adhesive rootlets. Its fo- 
liage is yore white with green. 
Sometimes this species changes to a 
plant with pure white leaves. Flo- 
rists in Israel often sell 2 potted ivy 


called Hedera sagittaefolia whose . 


small, dark green leaves 


become |. 1’ 
bronze in winter. it is widely ted a = 


banging baskets. 


spring. Stems with their fruit clus- 
ters can be used effectively as back- 
ground in flower arrangements, 

Ivy is readily propagated by cut- 
ioe They can be pot straight into a 
outdoor flower bed in autumn or 
early spring. Ivy branches put into a 
vase with tap water will remain fresh 


- for a long time and will eventually 


Ὁ 


produce tiny roots. They are most 
successful grown in flowerpots and 


transplanted later with the rootball 
intact. . 


IVY IS A peculiar plant with un- 
common properties. Starting in the 
Spring, a few shoots high up on the 
plant begin to change form. The 
new leaves do not take on an ovate 
shape. The stems thicken and grow 
away from the-support. Gradually 


. continuing downwards the leaves all 


over the plant will alter and the ends 
of the stems will no longer cling but 
will grow outwards like tree 
branches. 


After a year of such growth the 


plant will atways grow in this form 
and it will continue to bear flowers 
and fruit each year. The leaves on 
these plants are now called “adult” 
as distinct from the previous form 
which is known as “juvenile.” Cut- 
tings taken from the adult form take 
longer to root than those from the 
juvenile form. It is generally 
thought that this metamorphosis is a 
condition produced in response to 


“external stimuli, but so far this re- 


sponse has not been completety ex- 
plained. Many ivies remain in the 
juvenile stage for years because the 
environmental conditions are not 
conducive to maturity, often for lack 
of sufficient light. : 

‘It is easiest to observe this phe- 
nomenon in the wild, where it can 
be seen that all the flowering or 
fruiting ivies grow on the perimeter 
of a wood or on the edges of path- 
ways within the wood. 


Another interesting phenomenon 
can be seen in ivy used as ground 
cover. The same cuttings, when 
planted near a wall or a tree, will 


, brush-like . 


soon produce adhesive, 

rootlets, but when planted in flat 
ground they will grow ordinary 
like every flower plant. . 


HEDERAS ARE particularly effec- 
tive in hanging baskets and look 
good all year round. Plant four or 
five rooted cuttings in a basket and 
fill with a good soil mixture with 
about 30 per cent compost, as the 
plants will remain there for several 
years. When the plants are growing 
well, pinch out the growing tips to 


An ivy plant from an engraving by Otto Brunfels, 1530 A.D. 


encourage dense growth. After the 
first year, in the spring and summer, 
feeds of liquid fertiliser are benefi- 
cial. Once a year, in the early 
spring, shorten the trails and don’t 
forget to water if there is a pro- 
longed dry spell. Window boxes can 
be greatly enhanced by planting the 
front of the box with a row of smail 
ivies. Left there permanently they 
will eventually form a thick cascade. 

Ivies are relatively pest free, but 
sporadically little sap-feeding pests 
are observed. Soft scale, a flat oval, 
pale yellow insect can be found on 
the under-sides of the foliage. Red 
spider mites may also concentrate 
there, causing a fine, dis- 
coloration or even shedding of 
leaves. Aphids may appear at the 
jor of the plants and sutk the young 
leaves. : 


THE MEDIEVAL engraving in the 
illustration shows everythmg de- 
scribed above. 

The climbing stems, adhesive 
sprouts as well as both forms of fo- 


liage are shown here, as well as the 
flowere and fruits. Interestingly, the 
artist also sketched the real (soil 
bound) roots of the plant. 

The artist was Otto Brunfels who 
in 1530 published in Strasburg bis 
Herbarum Vivae Icones or “Living 


by the « 

ings of Albrecht Duerer (1471- 
1528). Others believe that the 
source for Brunfels’s plant illustra- 
tions was the work of the ancient 
botanists Theophrastus, Dioscor- 
ides and Pliny. There are some ad- 
mirable examples of Brunfels’s 
work in the British Museum in 
London. ἢ 

Today's amateur gardeners owe a 
great debt to these ancient pioneers 
Sd se 
ings, engravi scientii 
souhions in their books. They laid 
the foundations for a love of plants 
and gardening at a time when botan- 


ica] knowledge was still very limited. 


Silk is smooth in Jerusalem 


THOUGH ANNOUNCED as 
“Two Toy-Plays for Adults,” the 
show at the Zionist Confederation 
House in Jerusalem last week, creat- 
ed and performed by Dennis Silk, 
turned out to be three — the last one 
in three scenes, and the whole pro- 
gramme lasting little more than an 
hour. ᾿ 

“Silk is a multiple man in the 
realms of art and fancy. He Sgr 
and speaks verse, acts, sings, 
rects, and can make a play out of the 
leg of a chair, if need be and the 
impulse drives him. The Greedy Fish 
Dinner concerned little black boys 


anyhow, the fish, according to the 
Noa (Silk), ate one of them. 
Along came oe rie 
days,"'a highly-train 7 
fevered to Cap'n Bimbo of the mo- 
torbike squadron (seven plastic 
wind-up toys) about the boys and 
the fish and the greed. But as she 
couldn't count up to four, her 
sleuthing was declared 


Dora Sowden 


In the second play. Belinda’s Last 
Bike-Ride, she was condemned to 
be “jumped” out of the squadron, 
with a plastic doll called Monkey 
wearing an Indian headdress and 
doing the drumming. 

Silk himself provided and spoke 
all the dialogue, wound the toys, 
moved them hither and yon on a 
long trestle-table when they did not 
run themselves. He did it with abso- 
lutely poker-face earnestness. 


His only joke came over sotto 
voce while he was moving two head- 
less horses, and used shekels to 
steady their shorter legs. He mur- 
mured that a shekel sometimes has 
its uses. 7 
. The manipulator-actor, dressed in 
informal black, put on a pair of plas- 
tic binoculars for his third play, The 
Breaking of Bimbo. He held a bicy- 
cle bell in one hand, a tiny balloon 
on a stick in the other (the orb and 


sceptre?). 


In this drama, Bimbo the Cap'n 
met with an accident. He collided 
with his double (another plastic mo- 
torbiker) and broke in two: yellow 
trousers and unwashed shirt, as Silk 
described the two halves. Justice 
had to be done, but since justice,we 
were told, is unjust, only the inter- 
vention of Belinda and the active 
presence οὗ ἃ plastic photographer 
got him a reprieve and restored bim 
to wholeness. 


Well, everybody, old or young, 
loves to wind toys and watch them 
run. And the playwright~director- 
narrator-actor was so patently sip- 
cere in his endeavours that the very 


small audience who-had braved the | 


wild weather looked on with strange 
surmise. - 


Yet it needed a child's imagina- | 


tion and sense of play-play to enter 
into Silk’s deadpan style, slow 
speech and plastic games; though 
with such material and presentation, 
one could credit bim with a merry 
heart. Ν 

‘The performance will be repeated 
on February 8. 


room. More elbow room. 


ΒΥ ORI LEWIS 
PALERMO - For 61 wonderful 
minutes it seemed to the Israeli 
camp here yesterday that the age of 
miracles was t Gilad 
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to ai 4 
At that crucial moment, as so of- 
ten happens in this weird but won- 


Cancellotti 
dorf 6-4, 6-2. 
Until then Bloom had dictated the 


vice in the fifth game and went on to 


Davis Cup final a Italy 4, 5861 
A dream becomes a mirage on sand 


take the set. Β 

After Cane had taken that crucial 
first game of the second set, he pro- 
ceeded to reel off three crisp returns 
of service that left Bloom stranded 
and gave the Italian No. 1 the break 
he needed so badly. He broke 
Bloom again in the fourth game and 
took the set in a mere 29 minutes. 

The third set was a carbon copy. 
Bloom πὸ longer seemed able to 
Place the ball on Cane’s backhand, 
he was playing defensively, waiting 
for the Italian to make mistakes. As 
is the case with so many good clay 
court players, the mistakes simply 
never came. Cane was in full flow, 
hitting bis killer forehands to all 
parts of the court and i 
Bloom ragged. Cane’s supremacy in 
the match was now beyond doubt. 
After another 29 minutes with the 
third set in the Italian’s pocket and 
be as imperious as Julius Caesar, the 
players went off court for the 10- 
minute break. 

By now everybody knew that it 
was just a matter of time before the 
Italians clinched their place in the 
next round of the competition, the 
only question being asked was who 
Italy’s opponents in the next round 
would be. Would it be India at home 
or would Italy have to trave] to 
Yugoslavia? 

Realistic Israelis knew by this 
time that we would be playing in the 
relegation playoff at Ramat Ha- 
sharon. If there were any wild Israe- 
li optimists, still hoping for the im- 
Possible, they were soon brought 
down to earth. Bloom was by now 
‘bereft of ideas. Cane was shooting 
off great forehand winners in all di- 
rections, and‘ dancing all over the 
court in glee. It took only six more 
games and 30 more minutes before 
it was all over. Cane raised his hands 
to the cheering crowd, who were 
jomping and singing for joy. 


Indians beaten by Bobo 


In Mexico . Pat Cash and John Fiteger- 
aid consed χρη Co Ea ae ae 
Leonarde 


In the post-match press confer- 
ence Bloom looked a very sorry 
sight. He had tears in his eyes. 
There was no doubt he had tried his 
best but his opponent was sim 
too “I am very etalon 
nobody likes to lose, Jeast of all me. 
I let him get into the game at the 
beginning of the second set, and, 
from that point on. I started playing 
defensively. He won everything 
with ease, the initiative was his, and 
he literally did as he liked.” 

Did Bloom feel he had a chance 
of getting back into the match after 
the break? “Yes, I felt confident, 
but unfortunately it was too late. 
The initiative was still bis and I 
couldn't do anything to stop him.” 

Yossi Stabholtz, still officially the 
team captain, put things in perspec- 
tive. “Davis Cup competition is still 
very much above the general stan- 
dard of tennis in Israel, but we have 
a good Davis Cup team 
nevertheless. 

“The big difference between win- 
ning and losing was undoubtedly the 
slow clay courts. Our boys are not 
experienced enough on this type of 
surface; obviously a few weeks’ 
training on clay is not enough. 
Amos last played on clay at Roland 
Garros in 1987. He doesn’t like the 
surface, and his results speak for 
themselves. Gilad too was not 
brought up on clay and he hasn't 
played on it for quite a while either. 

“We showed that we prefer a 
much more aggressive game than 
patural clay court players. We pre- 
fer to charge the net much more 
often. Clay court experience is es- 
sential, and we must try to find a 
solution for our weakness on slower 
courts. The Italians were very effec- 
tive with their winning drives from 
the back of the court, both Cane and 
Cancellotti hit countless winners 
from deep back. On the other hand, 


our players had ‘great difficulty in 
finding an opening and their winners 
were much harder to achieve. 

Commenting on Kloom’s poor 
performance, Stabholtz continued, 
“He tried his best, and be is un- 
doubtedly one of Israel's future Da- 
vis Cup players. We have to give 
him credit and let him gain experi- 
ence. 1 remember when Shiomo 
Glickstein played in his first tie, he 
also lost both singles rubbers.” 

Paolo Cane—‘*Paolino” as he was 
hailed from the crowd -- was sure he 
would win. “I had a problem in the 
first set. In such a situation, when 
you are on the verge of winning, you 
get over-confident. I played short, 
taking risks without much patience.. 
But I was still sure of victory. After I 
lost the first set I decided 1 had to 
change tactics and I slowed the pace 
down. 


The final singles rubber was an- 
other victory .for the Italians. 
Francesco Cancellotti beat Amos 
Mansdorf easily, 6-4. 6-2, in a match 
that, if anything, provided Mans- 
dorf with a chance to practise on 
clay. He hit the ball hard and won 
some spectacular points, playing 
freely mainly from the back of the 
court, but Canceliotti was far steadi- 
er, and one very much doubts that 
Mansdorf could have beaten him, 
even if Bloom had vanquished 

e 


"Ἴ don’t think I played well at all, 
and I think I was definitely not 
ready for the first match on Friday,” 
Amos said. “I'm pleased that we 
finally ahve a bome tie and that we 
have a good chance of beating India 
at Ramat Hasharon,™ he continued. 

Commenting on Israel's new cap- 
tain, Mansdorf said, “I think he 
knows what he is doing on the chair, 
and it is only a pity that he had to 
start his new career losing this very 
tough tie on clay.” 


Israel to be hosts at Pessah 


By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV - Israel and India will 
square up in the Davis Cup for the 
second time in nine months, when 
they meet at Ramat Hasbaron in 
April in a World Group relegation 

Playof. Ὁ 
Israel is hoping to set the tie for 
April 7 to 9, coinciding with the end 
of Pessah, local Tennis Association 
general secretary Zvi Meyer said 
last night. He planned to contact his 
Indian opposite number today to get 
al for holding the match on 
ursday, Friday and Saturday - in- 


stead of the usual Friday, Saturday, 
Sunday schedule - to take advantage 
of the end of the holiday week so as 
to get good crowds. 

Meyer is confident that there will 
be no repetition of the problems 
that occurred in the numup to the 
New Delhi match. “If the Indians 
did finally agree to entertain us, 1 
am sure they will come here to play 
the tie as scheduled.” 

This will be Israel's first home tie 
in the Davis Cup World Group pre- 
mier league 


Slam-Dunk Mike:does itagain- | Scots-shock French 


CHICAGO (AP) - Michael Jor- 
dan said if he were a judge for the 


3 9 
But Jordan wasn’t a judge, the 


event was held before a sellout 
crowd at Chi 


for the second consecutive year. 

“The crowds help a lot. It gave 
me that extra energy on the last 
shot,” said Jordan after edging Wil- 
kins 147-145 im the finals. “If I 
wasn't in Chicago, it might bave 
gone the other way.” 


Gunners aim at Wembley 


you board, 


Aboard TWA Ambassador Class, you're 
literally surrounded by comfort. 
TheTWA Business Lounger is the widest 
seat in the sky, with lots of legroom. 
τ γουΐε welcomed with champagne. 
You'll notice how regularly we vary our 
menu. Our wines are ever interesting. 
Your meals are attractively presented 
with china, glass and linen. 
And TWA comfort begins long before 


EDINBURGH (AP) - France’s 
Murrayfield hoodoo continued on 


Ἴ Sat y as the reigning Five Na- 


tions rugby union champions were 
hammered 23-12 by a rampaging 
Scotland. 

Scotland, badly beaten by Ireland 
in their opening match of the 1988 
campaign, i red their com- 
mitment and discipline and over- 
powered the French with a superb 
display of forward fire. 
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; 9 
More comfort. That's TWA. 
You can reserve your seat and obtain your 

boarding cards long before your flight date. Our 
Ambassador Class Priority Luggage Check-In 
saves you valuable time. 

‘What's more, we offer this all-round 
comfort to nearly 100 US cities. 

For details, contact your Travel Agent. 


At Twickenham, Adrian Hadley 
scored two magnificent tries in a 
nine-minnte spell midway through 
the second half to propel Wales to 
an 11-3 victory over England. 
England, unluckily defeated by 
France three weeks ago, dominated 
the first half but failed again to turn 
their superiority into points and 
were punished after the break as 
their tiring forwards lost contro! and 
the Welsh backs took over. After a 
point-less first half, both tries came 
from sweet three-quarter 


movements. 


After 56 minates, the ball was passed quickly’ 
down the line, ending with ἃ defense-splitting 


53-523123 


in rugby test... 


sive 


Delays in EC trade accord ‘When in 
cost Israeli growers $7-8m. 


By JUDY MALTZ 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Israeli farmers are sitting on edge 
this week, as the European Parlia- 
ment takes its one and only vote on 
the ratification of Israel's agricultur- 
.al protocol with the European 
Community. 

Israeli farmers, particularly flow- 
er growers, have lost millions of dol- 
lars this season due to the delays in 
ratifying the agreement, which pro- 
gressively lowers duties on the coun- 
try’s farm produce. Without the new 


: protocol, israel must now pay duties 


of 17 per cent on flower exports to 
the EC, compared with a rate of 10 


’ per cent by the Spanish and Portu- 


gese growers. That has translated 
into losses of $7 million to $8m. for 
Israeli rs this season. 

Ironically, the current season has 
tumed out to be a record one- in 
terms of both the volume of exports 
and their value. The number of 
flowers sold overseas is expected to 
increase 17 per cent from last year’s 
levels, while the value of exports 
should reach $150m.. compared 
with slightly more than $100m. last 
season. 

The improvement has been attrib- 
uted to higher prices and favourable 
weather conditions in both Israel 
and Western Europe. 

The European Parliament is due 
to reconvene today, and Israeli offi- 
cials say they have been promised by 
EC officials that the protocols will 
finally get approval. The protocols 
were held up in the negotiating 
stage, where the matter of whether 
Israel would allow direct exports of 
farm products from the territories 


delayed signature of the protocol, 
and then by the parliament's deci- 
sion to postpone its ratification vote 
by one month. 

The European Parliament must 
‘approve the new protocol by an ab- 
solute majority of its 518 members, 
including those recorded as absent 
for the vote. The parliament's vote 
is final and if they reject the proto- 
col, it will have to be renegotiated 
from scratch. 

Arye Zaeff. deputy director-gen- 
eral for foreign trade at the Agricul- 
ture Ministry, told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday that there was no 
clear indication of how they would 
vote. “It will probably depend on 
what pictures of Israel they see on 
television the night before.” he said. 

τ Farouk Kadoumi, Yassir Arafat's 
adviser on foreign affairs. is under- 
stood to be campaigning around Eu- 
rope these days in order to persuade 
European MPs to vote against the 
agreement. 

Although the EC has persistently 
denied any link between the ratifica- 
tion of the new protocol and Israel's 
policy on direct agricultural exports 
from the territories, there has been 
growing pressure on Israel “to im- 
plement its side of the agreement” - 
in the words of EC officials in Israel 
-governing these exports. 

Zaeff. however. steadfastly de- 
nied that Israel has not fulfilled its 
side of the agreement over agricul- 
tural exports. which would allow 
farmer in the territories to bypass 
the official Israeli agricultural mar- 
keting bodies. Zaeff notes that the 
agreement stipulates explicitly that 
the Israeli Agriculture Ministry has 


the right to intervene in all cases 
where exporting is not undertaken 
through Agrexco or the Citrus Mar- 
keting Board. 

“Let's not forget, they want to use 
our ports and facilities, Zaeff ex- 
plained. “What's more, we have to 
make sure that they are not getting 
their produce subsidized, so as to 
undercut our prices and hurt our 
farmers.” 


He maintained that no violation 
of the accord was occurring in two 
shipments of oranges from the Gaza 
Strip that have been delayed pend- 
ing approval from the Agriculture 
Ministry. Regarding the first, a gift 
to Claude Cheysson, the EC com- 
missioner for Mediterranean affairs, 
Zaeff said there would be no prob- 
lems in issuing an export licence. 
But as for the second shipment, a 
commercial delivery to a Dutch im- 
porter, he said the ministry would 
first have to determine whether the 
imporfer was also ἃ client of the 
Citrus Marketing Board. 

Nevertheless, Zaeff clearly 
doesn't want to leave the impression 
Israel will do anything to get the 
protocols ratified this week. 
“Granted, our flower industry is 
very important," he said, “but the 
State of Israel will not pull down its 
pants just to have these duties 
lowered. 

Zaeff argues that it is not only 
Israel, but certain European coun- 
tries as well, who stand to gain from 
the ratification of the protocol. One 
of its clauses calls for duties on 
industrial goods exported to Israel 
from Spain and Portugal to be 
lowered. 


Japan, open 
a Subsidiary’ 


By KEN SCHACHTER 

TEL AVIV -- Israeli companies with 
designs on the Japanese market must 
dispense with the notion that they 
can open a branch office and be in- 
stantly accepted, Yasuyuki Wak:- 
bayashi, lawyer for a Japanese com- 
puter company, said last week. 

Wakabayashi, speaking at a semi- 
Rar organized by Tel Aviv Jawyer 
Michael Shaham at the Hilton Hotel 
here, said Japanese businessmen of- 
ten don’t consider branch offices 
serious entries in the marketplace, 
whereas wholly owned subsidiaries 
or joint ventures are perceived 
more permanent fixtures. ᾿ 

“A branch office can easily be 
closed by a foreign corporation in 
times of adversity,”’ he said. 

Subsidiaries aiso generally enjoy 
better tax status than branch offices, 
said Wakabayashi. 

Addressing defence contractors at 
the meeting, he said it’s almost al- 
ways fatile to try to sell directly to 
Japanese Defence y. Although 
there is πὸ legal impediment, he said 
the defence forces prefer to buy 
through trading companies except in 
of direct government-to-gov- 
ernment sales. 

“Trading companies provide 
quality control,’* Wakabayashi said. 

When clients send patented de- 
vices and products to the Japanese 
market, the lawyer said, he urges 
them to shield proprietary know!l- 
edge, primarily in two ways: first, 
describe in general terms only vital 
bits of knowhow contained in pat- 
ents, and “‘blackbox” key devices so 
as to foil pirates. © 


Vietnam seeks foreign funds 


By DAVID STOREY 
HO CHI MINH CITY, Vietnam - 


‘|. What do a Harvard-trained Viet- 


namese investment specialist and a 
hip-thrusting girl rock singer in a 
lurid pink outfit have in common? 
They are both selling Vietnam, 
playing their own roles in an offen- 
sive by the communist state to break 
out of international isolation and re- 
build its moribund economy. 
Nguyen Xuan Oanh, a member of 
parliament and co-architect of a for- 
eign-investment code meant to draw 
much-needed capital to the country. 
represents the formal face of Viet- 
namese reform. He was despatched 
on a tour of Southeast Asia and 


ACROSS 


9Lucky Jim, for 
opposed to her circle (8) 


10 Plastered and sealed (5) 


river (4) 


tree (6) 


point to find the bird (6-3) 


1 Plain yellow American grouse 


example, 


W2Tailless diving bird makes for 

18 Picking up couturier' 2 
He ig up rier's range’ 

15 Paté-tray ordered for this affair 
(3-5) 

16 Money we sent back for a nut- 

gpa τῇ performance unsur- 


20We all go twitching—past the 


Japan last month to publicize the 
new investment law as “one of the 
ways of opening our economy to the 
rest of the world.” ᾿ 

Back at home hard-pressed For- 
eign Ministry officials began 1987 by 
arranging banquets, trips to fac- 
tories and meetings with Commu- 
nist Party and government leaders 
for a wave of journalists and U.S. 
congressmen being presented with 
Vietnam's new image. 

A coarse but exuberant version of 
a pop song devoted to the Tri An 
hydroelectric power station was de- 
livered by a pink-clad Vietnamese 
singer at an evening gala for a party 
of journalists in the old Saigon Pres- 


CROSSWORD | 


23 Frequently, in olden times, used § Pulling strings for fun in New 


todescribe the decimal (10) 

24 Long hit nf wood? (4) 

26 Fish course of meals-on-wheels! 
) 


27 Luxuriant, right in up-to-date 
surroundings (8) 


28 High sum effective in such div- 
ination? (7-7) 


DOWN ight 
2One cannot recall having it (7) upright (8) f 
3 Attack to free one inside (4) a oan a ranec te 


21 This art is increasing, people 


4But should you see the dentist 
with it? (3-5) 


5 Fair game (4-2) 


22 Handy 


ACROSS 


1 Selected (6) 
4 Window (5) 
8 English river (6) 
9 Durable (7). 


«11 Speck ofgoot (4) 
12 Edge of cloth (3) 
14 Defeat (4) 

16 Mountains (4) 
18 Longing (8) 

21 Measure (4) 

23 Angered (7) 
Gemstone (7) 

26 Advantage (δ) 
27 Fruit (5) 

38 Landlord (6) | 


7 Language 
broken and shin‘s bruised (7) 
8 Defensive fellow good at build- 


11 Steak, stout and company (11) 
14 Hearth fine, it turns out, by his 


17Included in confidence, being 


25 German port set below Hull, we 


Bal 


>) 
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ACROSS: 1 Arctic, 4 Skewer, 7 Quali- 
fied, 9 Clue, 10 Rife, 1t Amity, 13 Tav- 
ern, 14 Yearly, 15 Hornet. 17 Dragon, 
19 Divan, 20 Gong, 22 Arne, 23 Gra- 
Β ssland, 24 Saddle. 25 Always. DOWN: 
1 Avocet, 2 True, 8 Column, 4 Safety. 5 
Ewer, 6 Remedy. 7 Quivering. 8 Disre- 
gard, 11 Armed, 12 Yearn. 15 Haggis, 
16 Tissuc, 17 Dahlia, 15 Nuevus, 21 
Grid, 22 Anew, " 


| QUICK CROSSWORD 


10 Neptune's spear (7) 


idential Palace. The journalists. 
many chosen for their leftwing sym- 
pathies, were treated like kings in 
this land of deprivation, bused from 
Teception to reception and univer- 
sally smiled af. 

Vietnam's drive to win new 
friends follows the emergence of a 
pragmatic, reformist leadership 
headed by Linh a year ago and coin- 
cides with the fresh winds from Mik- 
hail Gorbachev's Moscow. Viet- 
nam’s principle backer. 


The Vietnamese insist their poli- 
cies of “πο cua," or openness, and 
“khoi phuc,” renewal, are not mere 
responses to Gorbachev's glasnost 


Orleans, perhaps (4-6) 
used when 


leg's 


ing barricades? (11) 


scale (10) 


say, in Japan (7) 


softwear conceals 
digital display (6) 


hear(4) 
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DOWN 
1 Tuber (6) 
22 Undergarment (7) 
3 Plea (8) 
4 Kiln (4) 
5 Parlance (6) 
6 Smoothly (mus.)(6) 
- @ Deadly ein (5) 
13 Wedding (8) 
16 Flying horee(7) 
17 Crown (6) 
19 Impoverished (δ) 
20Preas chief (6) 
22 Swimming stroke (5) 
24 Blessing (4) 


to boost economy. 


and perestraika but were inspired by 
conditions at home. Vietnam has 
suffered from food shortages. gal- 
loping inflation. high unemploy- 
meat. a primitive transport and 
communications network, a stifling 
bureaucracy. inadequate energy 
supplies and a dearth of consumer 
goods. 

Western diplomats say efforts to 
tighten the screws on Vietnam by 
limiting trade and economic links 
are being undermined by deals with 
companies in fast developing Asian 
states like Indonesia and Singapore 
as well as Japan. Many Vietnamese 
Officials see restoring relations with 
the old enemy. the U.S.. as crucial. 


“Monday, 


WALL STREET WEEK 


Waiting for a 


‘Wall Street will be setting another trade-deficit watch 
this week. waiting for a new set of monthly figures 
Friday on the nation’s exports and imports. ᾿ 

The mood is perhaps a little fess intense than it was 
leading up to January 15. when the Commerce Depart- 
ment presented the pale it ᾿ ee Προ stro 

en the reported by which U.S. im : 
oe fell Ty S13. billion in November from $17.63b. 
the month before. That helped to ease many investors 
concerns about the outlook for the dollar. domestic 
interest rates and the economy. 3 : 

But the statistics for December still will be subjected 
to close scrutiny by economists and market analysts. A 
single month's numbers are notoriously unreliable as a 
sign of any tread. and optimists on the trade outlook 
would very much like to see December information that 
reinforces their hopes. δ se 

At the same time, many analysts caution that it is 
unreasonable to look for more dramatic gains in the 
coming report. Maury Harris, economist at Paine Web- 
ber, says the drop in November is likely to prove ἃ 
“tough act to follow.” wf oa 

Greg Smith at Prudential-Bache Securities says: ἡ ‘In- 
vestors will focus on the December trade figure as a 
guide to whether the trade numbers for November were 
closer to the trend than were fast October's.” 

Smith recalls that Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. had described the October 
figures shortly after they were reported as an aberration 
that was likely to be reversed in the next set of data. 
“That point of view appears to have been vindicated in 
November.” Smith observes. “I suspect that it was not a 
loose comment. that a lot of thought and homework had 
gone into it. F 

“J think November may have been better than trend- 
line, but it was probably closer to the uth than 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Bond rally helps the dollar 


The dollar closed higher Friday, helped by a sharp 
rally in the bond market. U.S. employment data showed 
a lower-than-expected increase in new jobs during Janu- 
ary, confirming earlier evidence of ἃ weaker U.S. 
economy. 

Throughout the week, the dollar moved within nar- 
row trading ranges as the financial markets concentrated 
on the U.S. Treasury sale of 527 billion in new notes and 
bonds. This auction served as a test for the foreign 
demand for U.S. securities and therefore its success 
bolstered the dollar. The surge in foreign demand for 
U.S. bonds is expected to create bigger demand for 
dollars. 

But this seems more of an excuse for a market that 
wanted to buy the dollar anyway. The new lower inter- 
est rates on dollar financial instruments may endanger 


Profit up 21% for ’87 


Leumi UK changes its strate 


‘February 8, 1988 The Jerusalem Post - Pag 


d in trade 
ber." uae. : 
os now the problem for the stock market may tive 
gone beyond a fixation with the trade deficit, 
"In the past month the dollar bas steadied foreign 
exchange, interest rates have falleo and signs haven 
creased that strong exports are helping to foster-a brig ἡ 
pace of activity in American manufacturing. Botnone pr 
these developments seems to’have made much of ay. 
impression on stock traders. d Δ 
In the past week the Dow Jones average of 30 indus. 
trials dropped 47.74 to 1910.48. The New York Stock 
Exchange composite index fell 2.78 to 141,35. while the 
American Stock Exchange market value index rosé ΕἼ 
τὸ 270.11. and the Nasdaq composite index for the‘over." 
the-counter market gained 1.09 to 345.75, Valome: 
the Big Board averaged 192.13 million sharés 2 day. 
against 193.66 million the week before, - 
In the current bear-market mentality that prévaik.. 
towards stocks, investors seem to have adopted εἰ “heads. 
I lose, tails I lose” view of prospects for the economy ~ | 
and interest rates: La 
Failing rates now are seen as a symptom of a slow.” 
down in business that may soon qualify as a recession. I¢' - 
business activity somehow should remain strong, then 
interest rates will be forced upward, leading to a reees- - 
sion later on. ον αὶ 
“The present negative attitude towar or: 
buying stocks has occurred in the past only at bottoms or . 
at late phases of bear markets,” says Robert Farrell, 
chief market analyst at Merrill Lynch. “The current” 
widespread preference for cash or bonds also suggests 
that a contrary opinion favouring stocks could develop 
at some point during 1988. The question is one of timing 
and determining from what level an advance is likely to 


begin.” ἢ ᾿ on ad ; 


MOV ONDS 


the currency’s strength. An example of this occurredon . 
Tuesday when the currency market reacted by nervous 
dollar selling as major U.S. banks announced a half 
percentage point cut in their prime rate, to 8.5 per cent, ~ 

Much of the speculative interest last week focusedon - 
inter-currency relationships. The cross-rates, were 
sometimes more volatile than movements against the - 
dollar. : « - τὸν 

The favourable market sentiment towards the dollar, 
which was well demonstrated Friday, is expected to. 
prevail. While the U.S. currency is slightly overbought, 
this is not the time no engage in dollar-selling against the 
current strength of the currency. . 


This column apperars courtesy of the Boaz Bi 
Advisory Services. i 


to £1.9 million, 


Ege 


sENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Pisgat Zeev, 18 Sderot 
Moshe Dayan, 855681; Balsam, Salah 
Eddin, 272315; Shu'afat, Shu'afat Road, 
810108; Dar Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 
282058. 


Tel Aviv: Habima, 17 Dizengoff, 288465; 
Kupat Holim Clalit, 7 Amsterdam, 232383. 
Ra‘anana-Kfar Sava: Shuali, A. Jofe, 
Ra‘anana. 

Netanya: Kupat Holim Clalit, 31 
Brodetsky, 611123. 

Krayot area: Kupat Holim Herman, Sim- 
tat Modlin, 715136. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288, 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalom: Hadassah Ein Kerem {inter- 
nal, surgery, orthopedics, ophthalmolo- 


gy}, Misgav Ladech (obstetrics), Bikur |} im those London suburbs with large 
Holim {pediatrics. ΕΝ Τ᾿), Jewish populations, Leumi UK made 
Ld Avie Rokah (pediatrics, internal, al turn in October 1987. 
Netanya: Laniado. Where it had previously sought to 
. attract customers through free, or 

i Jow-cost banking, thereby drawing 
FIRE - 102. in many household accounts through 
in dal 102. Otherwise, dial : 


number of your loca! station as given in the 
front of the phone directory. 


POLICE 100 


Dial 100 in most parts of the country. 
In Tiberias dial 924444, Kiryet Shmona 


Israel’s packaging industry saw 
turnover increase 12 per cent to 
$1.25 billion last year, compared 
with $1.1b. in 1986, the Industry and 
Trade Ministry reported yeterday. 
An additional 10 per cent increase is 
expected this year, with most of this 


vices: Call ΟΣ ΘΡΊ ΚΗΘ (rvuttetnel Arivele 
Only (Taped Message) 03-387111 (20 lines)” 


FIRST AID 101 


mM David Ad Υ ΩΡ 
Ιποπιθγρθηοίαα dial 101 in most parts ofthe: 
country. In addition: 
Ashdod 651333 
Bat Yarmn.°5511111 
Beersheba 74767 
-Carmial 


Jerusalem °523133 


Rape Crisis Gontre (2 

Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem — 245554, and 
660111 and Eilat 31977, " 
The National Poison 


The Story of the Six Day War. 


: lenctose a cheque for NIS 59.00 
REPORT SUSPICIOUS | 
OBJECTS ξ, 


tions per quarter. 
But Leumi’s letter did not hide the 
real reason for the change of policy: 
it had decided to concentrate on ar- 
eas where it felt it had a comparative 
advantage. This meant, basically, in 
private banking to high net worth 
᾿ individuals, and not to small chequ- 
ing accounts — and this message was 
spelt out fairly clearly. 
David Efrima, Leumi UK’s gener- 
al manager, told The Jerusalem Post “If we made a mistake, then we 
that the bank bad tried to make the needed to correct if in any event. But . 
U-turn in as friendly a way as possi- I think that the retail strategy was | 
ble and had left free banking facili- _right in the past, but is no longer 50. 
ties for some groups, such as pen- ἰμ the new environment that exists in 
Sioners. He also claimed that the financial services after ‘Big Bang,”” 
‘nuxober of accounts that were closed ἢς said. t 
in the wake of the letter was mach Efrima added that the bank would 
smaller than management had ex- now channel its expansion in the ar- 
pected, and that many cestomers eas of corporate business and private 
were rentaining loyal. banking that had been responsible - 
But housewives and students in for its improving profitability in re- 
Golders Green, site of one of Leu- cent years. 2 


Packaging sales up 12% in 1987 


Please send me FOLLOW ME... 


MyvideosystemiisO VHS OBETA 


the four suburban branches the bank 
added to its City and West End out- 
lets, Leumi suddenly notified these 
same customers that it was massively 
hiking its charges. In a letter to cus-* . 
tomers the bank’ the in- 
creases as “‘due to the costs of main- 
taining and operating personal 
current accounts.”* 

Even customers with average 
credit in their accounts of £500 
would only receive 25 free transac- 


According to Ram Cohen, head 
of the ministry's packaging division. , 
Israeli Ἰαάικαῃιεις have hecome με 4 
creasingly aware of the importance 
of using high-quality packaging τό 
better serve their overseas 


growth originating in the ic 
packing sector. Ξ sara 

Some 60 per cent of the industy’s 
Output is indirectly exported in the 
form of packaging of industrial ‘UStomers. 
goods and agricultural produce, the He said two locally developed 
overwhelming majority going to P&ckagings were recently awarded 
Europe. Prizes in Europe. ᾿ 


THE INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED 
DOCUMENTARY - NOW ON VIDEO! - 


DOCUMENTARY-NOW ON VIDEO! | 
ΠΉΪΝ ΜῈ. eezrettnsiare = 


isa 95 minute black & white | 


FOLLOW ΝΕ. documentary that covers each of : 


the three war fronts, with action shots of the grit 
courageous men and deeds that comprised ii , 
amazing war, as well as the songs that will be forever 
Sung in tribute to those Stunning sixdays. ᾿ 
collector's item you'll enjoy 


FOLLOW ΝΕ. Watching again and again, 


PRICE: NES 59.00 - Speciaitor JP Readers 


, Syrian capital 
failed to win app 


Fears grow of long-term decline 


Share prices slump for second day 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
Post Finance Reporter 
The share market continued its 
apparently remorseless slide yester- 
day, with a second Successive day of 
heavy across-the-board falls. 

The crisis atmosphere at the ex- 
change itself has deepened in line 
with the slumping price level. Bro- 


' kers and analysts admitted to being 


taken aback by the severity of the 
Current decline which h: 
General Shar πέδας an 


The fail is equivalent to a Ἰοὺς of 
Ina meetin hDe αν Fi 

Ina meeting wii Εἰ 
Minister Adi ‘Amorai, TASE Gen 
eral Manager Yossi Nitzani suggest- 
ed that institutional investors, such 
as provident funds and insurance 
companies, should be required to 

vest a small fraction of their total 
portfolio in the share market. Even 
low-level involvement by these 
long-term investors. Nitzani said, 
would have a strong positive influ- 
ence on the market. 


Nitzani also urged the Treasury to 


, consider the introduction of “mar- 


ket-makers” for smoothing share 
trading. The authorities have op- 
posed this in the past on the grounds 
that it would engender conflicts of 
interest on the part of the banks or 
brokers who would act as market- 
makers. 

On the exchange floor, the waves 
of selling seem to be feeding on 
themselves, as disillusioned inves- 
tors put shares and mutual fund 
units on the block. The outflow of 
funds from mutual funds forces the 
fund managers to sell assets, adding 
to the pressures on the market. 

_ Volume increased to NIS 8.4 mil- 
lion yesterday, compared with last 
week's average NIS 6m. Two-hund- 
ed and eighty-six issues fell in price, 
with 23 of these being marked “sell- 
ers only,” against only 39 rising 
ones, while 105 were unchanged. 

‘The hardest-hit sector was indus- 
trial investment, which slumped 
over 7 per cent, but the 5.1 per cent 
fall in the textile sector brought its 
cumulative loss this year to over 30 
per cent, the most of any group on 
the exchange. 

“The situation is certainly not a 
normal one,” noted a senior ex- 


Ministerial panel 
approves Paz sale 


By JUDY MALTZ 
and AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Staff 

The wministerial committee 
charged with the sale of governm 
companies yesterday unanimously 
approved the sale of Paz Oil Co. to 
Australian businessman Jack Liber- 
man. 

Under the agreement signed last 
week, the government will tarn over 
its 75 per cent controlling stake in 
the company to Liberman during the 
first week of April for $95 million. 

Bot informed sources told The Je- 
rusalem Post yesterday that if by 
that date there is a ‘considerable 
‘deterioration”’ in the company’s bal- 
ance sheet since last June 30, the last 
period for which Paz’s has published 
its results, a clause in the contract 
allows Liberman to sell the company 
Tight away. 

In addition, the: sources said, Li- 
berman can break the contract if the 
government freeze on off prices γε: 
mains in effect past a deadline of 
March 31 (see story below). The 


Economy die for big 
price shock in April |: 


By AVI TEMKIN. . 

The economy will experience a 
huge price shock in April as the 
government implements its plans to 
cut subsidies and, as promised to 
Jack Liberman, the Australian busi- 
nessman who is buying Paz Oil Co., 
lift its freeze on fuel prices. 

Senior government officials said 
yesterday that the price freeze was 
due to expire at the end of March 
and therefore prices would have 
gone up even without the agreement 
to sell Paz announced last week. 


Over the past several wecks, 


. Treasury officials have been consid- 
ering the possibility of raising the 


prices of basic foodstuffs and public 
transport in two stages to head off a 
huge price shock that will come to 


the economy if they come all.atonce _ 
in April 


. The price hikes are built 
into the draft budget proposal now 
in the Knesset, which calls for sharp 


Price freeze has eroded the compa- 
ay pretitsbitty considerably, trom 
an average ‘lion in ε 
terests in Israel. 
~ Other sources close to Paz said the 
real problem would not be the com- 
pany’s balance sheet but the possible 
extension of the price freeze and En- 
ergy Minister Moshe Shahal’s pro- 
posed deregulation of the energy 
market. The sources said the reform 
programme could cost the sector tens 
of millions of shekels in the coming 
year. 

The ministers who took part in 
yesterday’s ‘meeting were described 
as very happy with the sale. Shahal 


that it was imperative that the freeze 
on prices be lifted by the time Liber- 
man took control of the company. 

Gad Propper, formerly managing 
director. of Osem Food Industries 
Ltd., will represent Liberman’s in- 
terests in Israel. 


cuts in subsidies for foodstuffs and 


The April rise in the Consumer 
Price will be exacerbated by 
the customarily high level of infla- 
tion for the month, which is partly 
the consequence of holiday spend- 
ing, Treasury officials say. 

They are also concerned about 
the effect of the huge price rise on 
labour relations. Collective wage 
agreements are due to expire at the 
end of next month. The Treasury is 
worried that the Histadrut will find 
itself hard pressed to agree to a 
widely discussed change in the cost- 
of-living allowance accord that 
would reduce the linkage between 
price and wage rises. Ν 

The Treasury places keen impor- 
tance on a new cost-of-living pact. 
Such a pact would reduce the need 
for further devaluations of the shek- 
el, by reining in further increases in 
the production costs of exporters. 


YOUTH DIES 


(Continued from Page Une) 

_ In the Khan Yunis incident, dem- 
onstrators gathered around a barrier 
at the entrance to the refugee, camp 
at about noon yesterday, and threw 
stones at an IDF patrol, the military 
said. The patrol fired first in the air 
and then at the legs, injuring the 20-, 
year-old in the thigh. The man was 
taken to Ashkelon’s Barzilai hospi- 
tal. 

- A third Palestinian was wounded 
in the leg in Gaza City by an Israeli 
civilian, according to Palestinian 
eyewitnesses and hospital officials. 
The incident occurred after an Israe- 
li truck driver opened fire when bis 
vehicle was stoned, the sources said. 
: Other scattered incidents were re- 
ported by Palestinian sources 


throoghout the strip, including in 
several Gaza neighbourhoods, Beit 
Hanoun, Deir al-Balah, Shati camp, 
Jabalya, Khan Yunis and Rafah 


camp. . 

In Jabalya, 37 residents were 
treated for beating injuries at a 
U.N. clinic after Israeli ‘soldiers 
raided homes in the camp, said clin- 
ic doctor Geon Ardin. 

Ardin told the Associated Press 
that 12 of the injured suffered frac- 
tured limbs and were transferred to 
Gaza City hospitals. ἶ 

Some Gazans, unable to drive to 
work in Israel because of the stop- 

of public transportation, re- 
oar Walked to the Erez cross- 
ing, and were aided by the army to 
get to their jobs. 


Uae ce ee ne Se ee τς ον 
U.S.-SOVIETS 


mise yesterda’ 
he met y 
aS on Vice President A 
τὰ Haddam. Diplomats in 
Halim Had ΡΟ ριον had 
roval for the U.S. 
the Syrian media 
kept blistering attacks 
apainst his mission. ᾿ 
“The American ideas are In 2D 


as Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
parak and the Moroccan king.” said 
the official Syria Tznes newspaper. 
2 Muptys tour wer ime αἱ 
i 5 tour was 
ἐμὰ athe. eab support for the Pai- 
estinian uprising in the occupied ter- 
ritories. 
rts reaching Israel from Par- 
Lieder that in their talks in Paris, 
both Mubarak and Jordan’s King 
Hussein expressed opposition to the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. 
But Mubarak’s opposition, a French 
official noted pointedly - was “ess 
strenuous.” ΘῈΣ 
diplomats in sai 
re mucky timing” had enabled 
Muharak, who retamed to Egypt on 
Saturday night after holding world- 
wide talks with 18 Arab and West- 
ern leaders in less than a month, Ὧ 
win publicity for the moderate Ara 


Cause. * 


change official last night, echoing a 
widely shared sentiment in ex- 
change circles. Fears are growing 
that the massacre in the share mar- 
ket reflects a fundamental crisis, 
rather than a mere cyclical decline. 
But the factors behind the fall are 
nevertheless the subject of a broad 
range of opinions. 

In the first place, some commen- 
tators have pointed to wider issues, 
such as the depressed atmosphere 
around wae | country as the riots in 

6 occupied territories on into 
their third month. Sas 

Others claim that the market is 
signalling a worsening economic sit- 
uation, both at home and abroad, 
which they expect to develop this 
year. 

A commonly held view is that the 
share market is suffering from tech- 
nical factors, rather than fundamen- 
tal ones — meaning basically, that no 
new money is entering the market so 
that sellers constantly outnumber 
buyers. One reason for this, they 
claim, is the stiff competition over 
investors’ funds being provided by 
shekel bank deposits, which are now 
offering interest in excess of 20 per 
cent per annum for periods of three 
months and more. 

Another oft-repeated complaint 
is that the market lacks leadership. 
The mutual funds, which have domi- 
nated the market in recent years, 
are either unwilling or unable to 
stanch the flood of selling by ag- 
gressively buying up shares that 
even they agree are undervalued, 
while provident funds and life insur- 
ance managers continue to shun the 
share market. 

The lessened profile of the major 
banks in the share market is also a 
focus of debate. Not only the banks 
themselves, but even some private 
brokers, are now saying that the 
post-Bejski thrast to push the banks 
out of several of their traditional 


roles in the market, including trad- 
ing on their own account and pro- 
viding investment counselling for 
customers, is at least part of the 
cause of the current weakness. 
Furthermore, ‘the atmosphere 
generated over recent years, in 
which exchange-generated profits 
are viewed as inherently bad,” as 
one banker put it, has bad a cumu- 
latively negative effect on the ex- 
change. These and other issues were 
raised yesterday at a meeting sched- 
uled some time ago between 
Amorai, senior exchange executives 
ae the Association of Private Bro- 
The brokers noted that the banks 
had been pushed out of the market 
too quickly for them to replace 
them, thus creating a vacuum. They 


‘ asked the Treasury to allow them to 


expand their activities to include 
managing portfolios of provident 
and pension funds and life insurance 
companies. Amorai promised that 
the Treasury, Bank of Israel and 
Securities Authority team now 
working on a redivision of the roles 
aliowed the different players in the 
capital market would take the bro- 
kers' views into account. 

Not everyone is wallowing in de- 
spair. Some leading’ brokers and 
portfolio managers said yesterday 
they regarded the current sell-off 
with as much ridicule as horror. 

Many shares reflect strong under- 
lying value, they contend, and this 
explains why company insiders such 
as major shareholders and senior 
executives are, in many cases, buy- 
ing shares in their own companies as 
the slide proceeds. “When this mar- 
ket turns round, people will realise 
that just to regain the price levels of 
December requires a rise of 25-35 
per cent, while the September level 
~ which was also not high — was 50 
per cent higher than where we are 
today.” 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 
‘Builders risk 
collapse in 
barter deals’ 


TEL AVTV — The thin profit margin 
taken by contractors in barter deals 
in some cities could lead to bank- 
Tuptcies, leaders of the Organiza- 
tion of Real Estate Appraisers 
wamed yesterday. 

Speaking at a Beit Sokolov press 
conference, Orea Chairman Jo- 
seph Samitzky said statistics collect- 
ed by his organization showed land- 
fords in some cities were getting an 
unduly high percentage in barter 
deals. Barter deals are arranged 
when a landlord grants building 
rights to a contractor in exchange 
for a part of the finished building. 

Sarnitzky said that since building 
costs are roughly the same country- 
, wide, the percentage a landlord gets 
should depend on the cost of land. 
Yet statistics show that in Rehovot, 
Netanya, Ra’anana and Herzliya, 
landlords are getting approximately 
the same percentage (about 50 per 
cent) as in central Tel Aviv. 

The percentage ran from a high of 
55-60 per cent in north Tel Aviv to a 
low of 24-28 per cent in Ashdod. 

(Ken Schachter) 


Building crisis 

TEL AVIV - A looming land short- 
age will throw the building industry 
into crisis, MK Rafi Edri, chairman 
of Shikun Ovdim, told a press con- 
ference yesterday. 

Edtri told journalists at Beit Soko- 
lov that the industry would hold its 
own this year, but that in 1989 the 
land shortage would take a toll of 


—————$ Π͵ὯἼὯὮἝἷἧἷ 


THE ISRAEL ASSOCIATION for 
the Prevention of Smoking has pro- 
tested against the government's de- 
cision to cut the prices of imported 
cigarettes. 
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building companies. Despite the 
problems, he said Shikun Ovdim 
would show an improvement in 1987 
on its 1986 profit of $14.1 million. 

He urged the government to 
move the Israel Lands Authority 
from its present home in the Agri- 
culture Ministry to its proper place 
in the Housing Ministry. 


Jaysour loses license 


The Bank of Israel yesterday an- 
nounced it had suspended the bank- 
ing license of Jaysour Mortgage 
Bank, a small mortgage unit owned 
by Martime Bank that has been in- 
active in recent years. The suspen- 
sion was retroactive to January 31, 
the bank added. 

The central bank said all the nec- 
essary arrangements had been made 
to ensure the rights of the Jaysour’s 
clients. Their accounts and mort- 
gages will be transferred within the 
next three weeks to another bank. 

(Avi Temkin) 


Rad doubles exports 


Rad Chemicals Lrd., the Kiryat 
Weizmann-based firm, more than 
doubled its exports last year to $1.2 
million, from $500,000 in 1986. The 
company, which specializes in bio- 
chemicals for medicines, biotech- 
nology and cosmetics, was formed in 
1985 by David Tsur with foreign 
financing. 
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Eldan buyout 


Eldan Tech Co. of Jerusalem, a 
manufacturer of electronic instru- 
mentation gear, has acquired full 
control of its partly owned subsid- 
iary, International Biotechnology 
(IBT), a medical research concern. 

Eldan told the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange last week that it had 
bought the 49.88 per cent of IBT’s 
shares held by an unidentified Swiss 
investor in exchange for Eldan Tech 
shares with a market value of - 
375,000. In addition, Eldan said. the © 
Swiss investor was given the option. 
of purchasing an additional 200,000 ~ 
shares Over a two-year period for $2, 


Five 


per share. Ct ilife 
. “tere 
Tadiran exports Κέδεαιο 


᾿ o> Ser the: 
Tadiran Ltd.'s consumer goods. δὲ the 
division expects to export $2.5 mil- *% ‘lack 


lion worth of its Galaxy and com- 
pact refrigerators to Europe this 
year, Marketing Manager Moshe 


* Erez said yesterday. 


He said the models had sparked a 
good deal of interest among visitors 
at an international exhibition of 
electrical goods and appliances in 
France, from which he had just re- 
tumed. 

Orders from France amounted to 
$2 million — half for full-size refrig- 
erators and half for compacts -- 
while the balance were from Spain, 
Erez said. All were repeat orders. 
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C.P.1. offers an important investment opportunity. 


© Acapital growth investment fund in a prime U.S. property with 
liquidity provided by interest bearing deposits. Minimum 


investment US$ 5,000. 


© Anestablished building with secure tenants and further . 


development approved. 


Φ Upwards only rent review on leases linked to U.S. consumer 


price index. 


Φ Investors are now buying U.S. real estate to benefit from both the 
exceptional value offered by a weak dollar and diversification 


into real assets. 


C.P.L has contracted to purchase a prime office building in Palm Bay, Florida 
with a high cash yield and a mortgage of only 65%. Paim Bay is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the U.S.A. Population growth is projected at 15% per 
annum through the next decade. Rental income is in excess of mortgage 
repayments. Capital growth in this area has averaged approximately 20% per 
annum over the lastten years. The above projection of 320% over ten years is 
based on capital growth and current income rising at 6% per annum. This 
provides both medium and long term growth prospects. The offering closes on 
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61 days 


THE TIME has come perhaps to begin counting the days of 
what by now must be determined as systematic and spreading 


Palestinian insurrection in the 
and in East Jerusalem. 


West Bank, in the Gaza Strip 


On the 61st day of this ongoing popular uprising one must 
take stock of a rapidly deteriorating situation in which scores 
of determined young Palestinians in the territories have suc- 
ceeded where experienced and powerful Arab leaders have 
failed: They have driven the message home to Israel and to the 
world that the Israeli occupation of the territories cannot go on 


in its present form. 


The Cabinet yesterday, in what by now has become weekly 
routine, once more heard reports from the ministers of de- 


fence and police and from the 
missing from their reports this 


up of the riots was in the offing. 


chief of the general staff. But’ 
time was any notion that a Iet- 
On the contrary, if to judge by 


public statements of senior commanders of the troops de- 


ployed in the West Bank and 


in the Gaza Strip. the IDF is 


getting ready for a long and protracted battle with no end in 
sight, while the young Palestinians dictate the terms of the 


struggle 


Yet, despite the gloomy picture with which the nation’s 
leaders are being faced day after day for over two months, 
there is no discernible effort on their part to seek a way out 
from this terrible confrontation apart from using increasing 
force. The one and only option that could restore quiet and 
some form of normality, namely political contacts and regotia- 
tions, is not being pursued in earnest. The worn-out slogan 
that the riots must cease. before political options can be ex- 
plored is still being adti¢réd to in the face of a totally new 
reality that has brought irreversible changes into our daily life. 

It seems as if Israel's government is just waiting for - or 
perhaps even inviting — outside pressure that would put some 
sense into our collective bewildered minds. 

Meanwhile, we are being exposed to a daily treatment of a 
new “clean” language by Israel's radio and television that calls 
major clashes between civilians and troops in which people get 
badly hurt and killed mere “disturbances.” By the same 
euphemism, supposedly unauthorized use of force by soldiers 
who break limbs and bones of young and old is being explained 
away as mere excesses and deviations which will be investigat- 
ed. Under the defence minister’s declared policy of “hot 
pursuit” there seems to be a wide range of permissible use of 


excessive force. 


As the Palestinian uprising enters its third month, the IDF's 
overwhelming power has still not found a proper method to 
contain the insurrection. The fearless youngsters who learned 
to brave shooting soldiers, rubber bullets and teargas, are also 


not deterred by the method of 


the beating stick, and shooting 


ee ea become the order of the day. 


. the rebellious rioters 


have refrained from using fire- 


arms themselves in a deliberate attempt to maintain an image 
of popular uprising. But the day when the massive confronta- 
tion might turn into a shooting war may not be far off. 
The flames of rebellion have already reached the heart of 
Jerusalem and one fears to think aloud what the next phase 


might have in store. 


WEST 


(Continned from Page one) 

The ΠΕ spokesman said yester- 
day that a mob, encouraged by calls 
from the village mosque, had at- 
tacked soldiers and advanced to- 
wards the adjacent highway despite 
attempts to push them back with 
tear gas and rubber bullets. The 
crowd charged the soldiers and be- 
gan to ouflank them, hurling rocks 
and cinderblocks, the spokesman 
said. 

Casualites were also reported in 
the following incidents: 

At Beit Fajjar, south of the Et- 
zion Bloc, troops ferried in by heli- 
copter shot and wounded four pro- 
testers, after rioters burned a bus 
that had arrived to take labourers to 
work in Israel and set up barricades 
of burning tyres on a main road. 
Five were reportedly injured by 
clubbing, and at least four were 
arrested. 

A youth was wounded in the leg 
at Dura, south of Hebron, when 

troops broke up a riot. 

‘A curfew was clamped on Kaiki- 
lya after troops shot and wounded a 
youth while breaking up a large pro- 
test. In Jenin, a woman was wound- 
ed in the leg by gunfire. Troops shot 
and wounded two youths in the leg 
while battling protesters in Ya’abed 
and at Deir Amar near Ramallah. 

Protesters hurled rocks at an Is- 
raeli bus in Jericho, and set fire to an 
abandoned police station in neigh- 
bouring Aqabat Jaber, a former ref- 
ugee camp. 

Leaflets urged Palestinians to in- 
crease their protests and observe a 
three-day commercial strike to mark 
the beginning of the third month of 
the “uprising” in the territories. 

Meanwhile, Jamil al-Amiech, head 


BANK — 


of the Hebron area Village Leagues, 
announced that he was dismantling 
his organization because his plat- 
form of peaceful coexistence based 
on a Jordanian-Palestinian confed- 
eration had been rejected by both 
Israelis and Palestinians. The Vil- 

6 es were promoted in the 
ἀρ 1980s by the Civil Administra- 
tion as a counterweight to PLO sup- 
porters in the territories, but have 
received less Israeli support in re- 
cent years. 

Gush Emunim yesterday urged its 
members to “show restraint and not 
carry out any acts of revenge or 
attacks on Arabs.” 

The call was issued yesterday as 
settlers all over the administered 
territories were said to be deliberat- 
ing how to react to Arab violence. 

Gush Emunim’s leadership ex- 
pressed “appreciation” to the secu- 
tity forces for their “efforts and de- 
νοτίου," but called upon the 

it to take ‘‘decisive and 
courageous” steps. ᾿ 

The U.S. Embassy here, as well 
as the State Department in Wash- 
ington, have lodged vigorous com- 
plaints with the Defence and For- 


ing Palestinians beaten during 


carrying a 
the recent’ disturbances in the. 


territories. 


The American complaints, made 
some two weeks ago, concern six 


ports who claim that they were beat- 
en by IDF soldiers. Affidavits and 
photographs accompanied the 
American complaints. 


ANALYSIS 


(Continued from Page One) 

city bas been practically redivided. 
Many ask themselves if it was ever 
united. Jews are going out of their 
way to avoid passing through Arab 
neighbourhoods, and fewer Arabs 
are shopping in Talpiot and Rehov 
Yafo. 


An East Jerusalem journalist 
commented yesterday: “Now we 
have proved to you that we are, 
after all, part of the West Bank. 
You Israelis imagined all the time 
that the East Jerusalemites are very 
different from the West Bankers, 
that rioting and striking would burt 
us and would not be worth the con- 
sequences. Now we see that the re- 
sult is not so bad for us - on the 
contrary, it is good . despite the 
harsh reaction of the army and the 


police and the economic 
repercussions.” Baek 
The journalist added that the in- 


tensified rioting in East Jerusalem 


bad come in direct response to a call 
from the “central uprising 
committee.” 

Jerusalem is the microcosm that 
reflects the macrocosm. In Jerusa- 
lem, Jews and Arabs live cheek by 
jowl, and every little incident is ech- 
oed in the territories. An apparently 
minor incident can spark a massive 
reaction. Until the latest riots, a del- 
icate balance had been maintained, 
but only just; now, even Mayor Ted- 
dy Koilek, the symbol of United 
Jerusalem, is saying that the situa- 
tion has changed fundamentally, 

It may be days, even weeks, be- 
fore rioting stops in East Jerusalem. 
But even then, it will probably only 
be a temporary cessation of unrest. 
The precedent has been established. 
East Jerusalem has now assumed a 
vital — perhaps the leading = role in 
the disturbances, determining how 
the inhabitants of the territories re- 
act. . 
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the crossroads 


AFTER TWO months of disorders 
that Israel has still not succeeded in 
suppressing, that have seriously 
damaged Israel’s international 
standing, and that have aroused un- 
precedented sympathy for the Pales- 
tinian cause in world public opinion, 
one would like to ask the Palestin- 
ians: Where do you go from here? 

Are you going to reap any perma- 
nent and significant gains from re- 
cent events or are these events to g0 
down in history as a momentary out- 
burst of discontent that led nowhere 
— or worse, to a deterioration in the 
Palestinian condition? 

The answer depends largely on 
how the Palestinians in the occupied 
territories define their main imme- 
diate priority. Is it to establish an 
independent staté under the PLO, 
or to bring 20 years of occupation 
under Israel to an end? [f their chief 
aim is the establishment of a PLO- 
led state in territories to be evacuat- 
ed by Israel, their recent gains will 
be ‘in vain. 

Israel is unlike the Philippines or 
South Korea, where prolonged un- 
rest led to radical political change. 
In Israel, the political establishment 
is not capable of making the basic 
change that the Palestinians desire; 
namely, the cession of territory to 
Arab sovereignty. That territory is 
close to home for most of Israel's 
population, and this population 
must be convinced that such territo- 
ry will not become a source of dan- 
ger to the state or to individuals 
before they allow their government 
to cede it. 

In my view the most significant 
effect of the disorders of the past 
two months is that many Israelis of 
the centre and even right wing of the 
political spectrum, who previously 
acquiesced in the creeping annex- 
ation are beginning to wonder 
whether it is worthwhile continuing 
the occupation. In this year’s elec- 
tions to the Knesset, this segment of 
the population could well vote for 
the parties advocating territorial 
concessions. 

However, Israelis will only vote to 
cede territory and end the occupa- 
tion if they believe their security can 
be ensured. If the PLO were likely 
to take control, Israel would not 
want to give up territory. The PLO 


᾿ may be very dear to the Palestin- 


ians; it put them on the political map 
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Clinton Bailey 


and has often given them a sense of 
pride. But it has.a very poor record 
in Israeli eyes — for the innocent 
Jewish blood it has shed, for a char- 
ter that calls for the destruction of 
Israel, for its refusal to accept UN 
Security Council Resolution 242, 
and for its disregard for the sover- 
eignty and welfare of Jordan and 
Lebanon, when it operated from 
these two countries. 


RIGHTLY OR wrongly, Israelis 
distrust the PLO, and consider pre- 
venting its accession to power “next 
door™ a matter of life and death. 
Even if it leads to the brutalization 
of Israeli society, the alienation of 
Israel on the international scene, 
and a significant drop in the nation’s 
standard of living, average Israelis 
will prefer continued occupation to 
the establishment of a PLO state in 
the occupied territories. Hence, the 
insistence by Palestinian spokesmen 
in the territories that Israel negoti- 
ate with the PLO over the establish- 
ment of an independent state is 
counter-productive to the Palestin- 
ians’ own wish to end the occupation 
and, indeed, ever to have a Palestin- 
ian state. 

On the other hand, if Palestinian 
leaders in the territories got togeth- 
er and issued a specific invitation to. 
King Hussein to negotiate an end to 
the occupation on their behalf, they 
could capitalize on the sobering ef- 
fects that the current disorders have 
had on the Israeli population and do 
themselves a genuine service. If the 
Israeli population is ever to agree to 
transfer territory to Arab sovereign- 
ty, it could only be to Jordan, for 
Jordan is perceived to have an inter- 
est in peace and stability and has 
demonstrated its ability to coexist 
with Israel. 

However, when Palestinians are 
asked who represents them, they re- 
ply unanimously and emphatically, 
“The PLO.” They profess to reject 
a future under Jordan, because they 
find the idea of monarchy politically 
repugnant, because thev fear that 
Jordan would impose limitations on 
their political freedom, and because 
they want to belong to a Palestinian, 
not a Jordanian, state. 


THE GAZA DILEMMA 


To the Editor of The Jeruslaem Post 

Sir, ~ In his ing article of 
December 17 entitled “The Gaza 
dilemma: There's no easy exit.” 
Yosef Goell provides an all encom- 
’ passing and excellent analysis of the 
current state of affairs in that un- 
ahppy area. I can identify with the 
bulk of his commentary and back- 
ground material. However, to quote 
Mr. Goell himself, he is (by and 
large) “correct as to his facts but 
wrong in his conclusions.” His solu- 
tion (albeit temporary) to the effect 
that “it is essential that we make sure 
that most of them break before most 
.of us do” is a counsel of despair and 
ignores what should be self evident 
from a careful reading of his own 
article. Should they “break”, such a 
development will only be of a tem- 
porary nature and entrench still 
further deep-seated seeds of hate 


and civil rebellion which will crop , 


up again and again in even greater 
intensity with even more violent 
ed. 


Despite the calculated short- 
sightedness of Prime Minister Sha- 
mir and others in the political and 
military establishment who seek to 
separate the pressing need for quell- 
ing the “disturbances” and restoring 
order from the quest for a politically 
negotiated solution, the only real 
and practical answer is to move now 
towards taking the initial steps in the 
direction of such a political solution. 
The solution to the Gaza dilemma 
must be an essential part of a broad- 
er carefully negotiated plan together 
with the Palestinians on the West 
Bank and Jordan, which will afford 
the latter an outlet to the sea. 

I believe it is the height of absurdi- 
ty and morally wrong for the occu- 
Pier to state (as Mr. Goell does) that 
if the occupied “don't care suffi- 
ciently about their own worsening 
Situation to take the initiative(!) in 
working out a solution on which 
Israel could rely for its safety, and 
would rather continue suffering, so 
be it”. It should be obvious that it is 
incumbent on the occupier to seek 
out and provide a constructive solu- 
tion for ail concerned. - 

T concur with Mr. Goell’s stop-gap 
tecommendations for reducing fric- 
tion by forbidding Israeli civilians to 
shop in Gaza and folding up the 
Israeli settlements in the southern 
strip with their paltry population. 
But I also believe that we should 

ually cease to exploit the Gaza 

trip as a source of cheap Jabour. 
This self-debilitating dependence 
should be phased out and our 
evidently long-discarded positive 
᾽ attitude towards labour (menial and 
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otherwise) revived as an essential 
atrribute and goal for basic Zionism. 

1 realize that such steps, for the 
present, can make matters worse 
economically for the population of 
the Gaza Strip but I believe that in 
the last analysis Israelis ‘who are 
trully concerned about the morality 
of it all” (to quote Mr. Goell) will 
accept them if coupled with an im- 
mediate green light for im- 
plementing an intensive overall plan 
for the agricultural and industrial 
development of the strip (which we 
have stymied again and again)~even 
before a negotiated settlement. 

Mr. Goell correctly states that the 
talks on Palestinian autonomy which 
were an integral part of the Camp 
David agreement (vague and nebu- 
fous as they were in their verbiage) 
failed to take off, but attributes it to 
*tendemic Palestinian short- 
sightedness and not initially to 
Menachem Begin's stonewalling.” I 


am afraid that I must contest the ἢ 


latter part of that statement most 
emphatically. Mr. Begin’s concep- 
tion of the Camp David agreement 
was ἃ separate peace treaty with 
Egypt in which we returned all of 
Sinai, for which he would receive a 
free hand to do what he pleased in 
the occupied West Bank. We tend to 
ignore Egypt's perspective of the 
totality of that agreement to which 
Anwar Sadat affixed his signature in 
all good faith. 

In the last analysis do we really 
have the moral right under these 
circumstances to expect more than a 
cold peace on the part of Egypt — in 
the fight of the non-fulfilment of the 
Camp David agreement -- and 
“Egypt's unabashed stepping up of 
its hostile stance to Israel" in the 
light of our heavy handed measures 
in the occupied territories? 

RALPH COHEN 
Herzliya. 
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The question one would put to the 
Palestinians in the territories is 
whether they wish to belong to a 
Palestinian state or to a PLO state, 
and whether a Palestinian state that 
is not led by the PLO has any signifi- 
cance. If, for example, King Hus- 
sein succeeds in ending Israel's oc- 
cupation and bringing the residents 
of the West Bank and the Gaza Suip 
under his authority, the Palestinian 
component of the Jordanian popula- 
tion will be 75 per cent. Is that not a 
significant factor in considering Jor- 
dan a Palestinian state? 

Even now, Palestinians are at the 
hub of Jordan's administrative, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and professional 


life. Palestinians manage the leading |- 


banks and newspapers, make up 
half the ministers in Jordan's cabinet 


And is it not conceivable that with a 
75 per cent Palestinian majority Jor- 
dan’s political system might one day 
be reformed im ways more to the 
liking of the Palestinians? 

One would also ask: In what way 
would a PLO state in Gaza and the 
West Bank be more Palestinian than 
a Palestinian-Jordanian state that 
includes these two areas as well as 
Jordan? Is it because King Hussein 
is inclined to make peace with Israel 
and close the conflict. while the 
PLO might keep it open? 


INDEED, IT IS suspicious that the 
Palestinians in the territories, who 
tirelessly reiterate that there is no 
fate more dire than Israeli occupa- 
tion, would forgo the opportunity to 
end that occupation and become a 
majority in a Palestinian-Jordanian 
state, while risking permanent occu- 
pation in the vague hope of one day 
forcing Israel to set up a PLO state. 

It is equally suspicious that those 
who want ἃ PLO state do not insist 
that the PLO officially accept Reso- 
lution 242 thus making the organiza- 
tion eligible for participation in a 
peace process that might end the 
occupation 


Is it because they, like the PLO, 
hope that, through international 
pressure, a PLO state will eventual- 
ly rise without needing to recognize 


Israel, which could keep its options 
open about continuing to fight it? 
Since 1970, friendly governments 
such as Egypt, Syria, the Soviet 
Union, and the Carter administra- 
tion in the United States have un- 
dertaken to bring the PLO into the 
peace process if it officially accepted 
Resolution 242. But even when that 
organization seemed to be down and 
out — after being expelled from Jor- 
dan in 1971, defeated in the Leba- 
nese Civil War in 1976 and being 
expelled from Beirut in 1982 -- it 
refused. 


The PLO has sought to justify its 
refusal on the basis of “symmetry.” 
It would not endorse a resolution 
that implicitly recognized Israel un- 
til Israel recognized the PLO. Logic, 
however, opposes this claim. If the 
PLO, as the weaker party, were in- 
terested in liberating the West Bank 
and Gaza, it should have accepted 
Resolution 242, availed itself of the 
support of friends and begun to 
negotiate. 

The true reason for the refusal is 
that most PLO cadres do not stem 
from the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip; they are refagees from north- 
ern Israel! from 1948. They belong to 
the PLO in order to return to Haifa 


BNEI AKIVA CONFERENCE 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I refer to Greer Fay Cash- 
man’s report of January 7 on the 
opening session of the seventh world 
conference of Bnei Akiva. To imply 
from a ceremonial opening intended 
for the general public far- i 
conclusions regarding the ideologic- 
al motivation of an entire move- 
ment, and to report them to an 
uninformed audience unable to 
Judge the validity of those assump- 
tions, is unfair. 


Had your reporter attended even 
one of the practical sessions, her 
preceptions might have differed. 
Bnei Akiva leaders from countries as 
diverse as Uruguay, Sweden and 
New Zealand discussed with heart- 
felt intensity their battle against assi- 
milation, intermarriage and apathy. 
They talked of idealistic aliya and 
methods of spreading pioneering 
youth movement ideology in an era 
of careerism and self-opportanism. 
They did not maneuver for port- 
folios and coalitions, rather they 
deliberated on the day-to-day reali- 
ties of a changing Diaspora. 

IRA COHEN 
Kibbutz Tirat Zvi. 


Sir, -- I fail to understand how the 
private conversations of those stand- 
ing in the foyer are an indication of 


the content and quality of the actual 
proceedings of the conference. 

The opening of the conference 
provided the opportunity for a con- 
glomeration of reunions between 
members of Bnei Akiva from all 
parts of the world together with 
counsellors and emissaries. I felt that 
the atmosphere .was electric and 
something many there were proud to 
be part of. 

Any-observer who anticipated he- 
ated ideological discussions at the 
onset of the opening night festivities 
only had to wait until the actual 
conference to hear the various dis- 
cussions that took place. 


KAREN DINGOOR, 
Bnei Akiva, Sydney, 
Australia 


Tel Aviv. 


Greer Fay Cashman comments: 

I am delighted to learn that the 
opening night of the Bnei Akiva 
conference did not set the tone for 
the remaining sessions. I came with- 
out an axe to grind and would have 
been happy to report something of 
greater ideological content, had I 
heard something to report. But my 
wandering from one group of people 
to another in the hope of picking up 
an ideological spark yielded nothing. 
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and Galilee, not to Gaza and ‘Nab, 
lus. Establishing peace with Israel f 
on the basis of Resolution 242 would ἡ 
preclude their prerogative to contin- 
ue fighting for the Galilee. If PLO - 
chairman Yasser Arafat accepted 
this resolution, he would no longer 
be their leader. His policy is there- 
fore to avoid limiting his sights to 
the West Bank and the Gaza Strip, 
and wait for better strategic circum- 
stances for gaining more. ons 

The Palestinians in the occupied 
territories are at a historic cross-~ 
roads. They have opened a breach’ 
in the wall of Israeli reluctance to 
end the occupation. If they turn to 
Jordan, which many Israelis trust, 
their current efforts will bear fruit 
and they will eventually belong toa . 
Palestinian-Jordanian state that in- 
cludes the West Bank, the Gaza. 
Strip and Jordan. If, however, they 
go on insisting that the PLO is their . 
sole representative, they will 
out. For eventually, there will be a 
Palestinian-Jordanian state, but it 
may not include the West Bank and 
Gaza. 


The writer teaches the history of Pal- . 
estinian nationalism at Tel Aviv Uni- @ 
versity. He is the author of Jordan's ' 
Palestinian Challenge, 1948-1983. 


CYNICAL be ts 
LAMENTATIONS -.. 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post [ 


Sir, -- The recent events surround- 
ing Hanna Siniora’s actions are re- 
vealing in regard to the Israeli gov- 
ernment’s oft-stated policy only to 
deal with local Palestinian leaders 
not associated with the PLO. 

While it should be clear to every- 
body how difficult it is for a Palesti- 
nian to gain a leadership position 
given the prevailing political climate 
while maintaining independence 
from the PLO, Mr. Siniora's exper. #4. 
ence shows that any attempt to ac- 
quire visibility among his constituen- 
cy is met with harassment if not 
outright oppression. ; 

Assuming that Israel's top politi- 
cians are not dumb, we must con ἢ 
clude that they are not interested in 
talking to anyone except their lack- 
eys. The lamentations which fre- 
quently can be heard from official 
Israeli sources that after 20 years, πὸ 
indigenous Palestinian leadership 
has established itself is, therefore, 
rather cynical. : 


; ARIEH A. ULLMANN 
Haifa (Binghamton, U.S.A.) 
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